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. AS  AC-5ICULTUML  SURWY  0?  ERAI^CE. 


This  paper  presents  an  analysis  of  the  trend  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction in  Trance.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  to  the  reader  in  few  words  a 
survey  of  those  economic  factors  necessary  for  an  accurate  appraisal  of 
the  agricultural  tendencies  of  the  Trench  nation.  In  Trance,  as  in  many 
other  European  countries,  such  an  analysis  involves  more  than  a simple 
study  of  production  and  trade  s'tatistics.  One  of  the-  greatest  difficul- 
ties is  that  the  comparison  of  a pre-war  period  with  the  present  post-war 
period  involves  a change  of  national  boundaries. 

This  change  of  houndary  involves  the  combining  of  -two  or  more,  pre- 
war areas  in  which  the  statistics  are  not  comparable.  Tor  example,  pre- 
war agricultura.1  data  in  Alsace  Lorraine  under  German  rule  is  in  many 
cases  not  companable  to  post-war  data  applying  to  the  same  territory  under 
Trench  supervision.  Tor  this  reason,  it  has  bean  thought  best  to  deal  in 
a statistical  way  with  Trance  proper  (area  as  of  1914),  leaving  Alsace 
Lorraine  as  the  subject  of  a separate  studj?-. 


Fonula.tion. 

An  economic  survey  of  any  important  industry  of  Trance  requires  at 
least  a brief  analysis  of  her  population  status.  Trance  differs  from 
other  leading  nations  of  the  world  in  regard  to  growth  - or  rather  lack 
of  growth  - of  population.  This  difference  has  a direct  bearing  upon 
international  phases  of  her  agriculture. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  world  as  a whole,  one  of  the  pressing 
economic  problems  is  that  of  increasing  the  food  supply  at  a rate  propor- 
tional to  the  increase  of  population.  Eealthj'"  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions demand  that  a m.ajor  portion  of  the  civilized  inhabitants  of  the  y^orld 
be  substantially  fed  and  s\iff iciently  clothed.  This  demand  calls  not  only 
for  ever-increasing  amounts  of  the  products  of  the  soil  but  for  smooth  ad- 
justments in  their  distribution,  in  order  that  surplus  products  may  find 
their  way  to  deficit  areas.  Tor  surplus  producing  nations  the  pressing 
problem  is  that  of  finding  profitable  markets  abroad.  Tor  deficit  produc- 
ing nations  the  task  is  one  of  financing  the  outside  purchases  through  the 
medium  of  surplus  production  in  industries  other  than  agriculture. 

The  agricultural  policies  of  any  nation  are  likely  to  be  influenced 
by  the  present  and  estimated  future  consijmpticn  demands  of  that  nation  for 
the  products  of  agriculture.  One  index  to  future  demands  is  the  rate  of 
growth  of  a nation's  population. 

The  population  of  Trance  has  a tendency  to  decrease.  In  this  re- 
spect Trance  presents  a notable  exception  to  the  usual.  This  contrast  is 
brought  out  by  comparing  the  rate  of  increase  with  that  of  a neighboring 
and  Icindred  country  long  settled  and  well  established,  and  with  a newly 
settled  rapidly  expanding  country.  This  comparison  is  shown  in  Table  1. 


Table  1 - Comparison  of  the  Growth  of  Po'ealation  in  France. 
Italyand  the  United  States-,  • 1820  ■ 7-  1920. 


- France  ^ 

.... 

Italy  ■ 

United  States 

Year 

: • • .’Increase 

Increase 

Increase 

: Population  ■ : or  - _ v- 

: ^ :Decrease 

Popalation 

.or  . 
Decrease 

Population 

or 

Decrease 

■ • Humber  rPer  .cent 

. -Hamber ■ •. 

Per  -cent 

Number  - 

Per  cent 

1820  ... 

: - -31, 161, 000 

19, -727, 000 

.9,638,000 

1840  . . . 

: 34,911,000: 

12,0  . 

21 f 976, -000 

11.4 

17.06.9.000 

77.1 

1860  . . . 

37,386,000; 

7.1 

25,000,000 

13.8 

31,443,000 

84.2 

18,80  . . .■ 

39,239,000: 

5..0  . 

. 2S ,-460,000 

13-.8  ■ 

50,156,000 

59.5 

1900  . . . 

: 40,S&1,000:  • 

' 3.7 

32,475,000 

14.1 

76,149,000 

51.8 

1920  . . . 

;4/  39,210.000: 

-3.6:  ... 

- 38.336,000 

19.6 

105,827,000 

39.0 

Annuaire  Statistiqoe  da  la  France,  1922.  • 

ij  For  same  territory , as .of  1920. 

Territory  as  of  T914;  except  for  1920  .which  includes  actual  area  at  that 
date. 

^ Continental. 

^ The  most  populous  period  for  the  continental  territory  now  occupied  by 
lYance  was  in  1910.  At  that  time  her  population  was  41,479,000. 

France  has  on  the  same  territorial  area  no  more  people  now  thau  she 
had  in  1880  - 40  years  ago..  Her  increase  during  the  past  century  does  not 
exceed  30  per  cent.  Diuring  the  same  period  Italy  has  doubled  the  number  of 
her  inhabitants,  while. that  of. the  United  States  has  increased  by  the  multiple 
of  11.  F'urthermore,  France  has  experienced  a noticeable  decline  during  the 
last  20  years.  liuch  of  this  latter  decline  was,  of  course,  due  to  war  losses. 
Roughly  speaking,  ■ Fiance,  lost  1,400,000  men yho  were  directly  involved  in  war 
operations.  In  addition  to  this  number  the  excess  of  deaths  over  births  among 
the  civil 'population  during  the  war  years  account  for  more  than  another  mil- 
lion decrease.  This ■ decrease,  is  shown  by  years  in  Table  2. 


Table  2 - Comparison  of  Birth  and  Death  Rates  among  Civil  Ponula- 
■ 'V  tion  in  France  d~ir i ng  the  bar.  1914-1918. 


Year 

B ir  ths 

Deaths 

Excess  of  Deaths 
over  Births 

Number  . . 

:'  Number  ' ' 

Number 

1914  . 

594,222 

: 647.549 

53,327 

1915  . . 

323,466 

: 646,301 

317,835 

1916  

315,087 

: 607,742 

292,655 

1917  

343,310 

: 613,148 

269,838. 

1918  . 

.399,041  . 

r;.  -■  788.816 

389. 775 

Total  

■ 1.980.126 

: 3, 303, 556 

1,323,430 

Annuaire  General  de  la  France  et  de  1 'Etranger . 
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But  this  condition  .of  stationary  or  diminishing  population  cannot 
he  explained  as  the  effect  of  war  alone.  '14x1  increase  of  less  than  30  per 
cent  in  100  years  is  the  result  of  more  deeply  rooted  causes  than  those 
directly  connected  with  military  conflicts. 

Has  Brance  reached  the  "saturation  point".?  One  n?xst  infer  that  she 
has  not,  when  her  density  is  compared- with  that  of  other  European  coun- 
tries having  no  greater  natural  resources  than  herself. 

The  density  of  population  of  a number  of  countries  is  given  in 
Tat  le  3 . 


Table  3 - Density  of  Population  t>er  square  mile  in  eleven  countries. 


Country 

Year 

Population  per 
sq.  mile  i/ 

TRANCE  ■ 

1921 

Number 

184 

British  Isles  

1921 

391 

Denmark 

1921 

192 

Switzerland  . ..... 

1920 

243 

Germany  - 

1919 

326 

Netherlands  

1920 

518 

Belgium  

1920 

635 

Italy  

1921 

326 

China  

1920 

275 

Japan  

1920 

484 

United  States  

1920 

36 

Annuaire  Statisticue  de  la  Trance. 

1/  Converted  from  number  per  square  kilometer  by  factor  2.5898 


Although  five  times  as  densely  populated  as  the  United  States, 
Trance  is  not  thickly  settled  when  conpared  with  her  immediate  neighbors. 
Belgium  has  three  times  as  many  inhabitants  per  sq'oare  mile.  The  Nether- 
lands has  nearly  as  many  as  Belgiijm,  while  the  British  Islds  is  twice  as 
thickly  populated  as  is  Prance. 

The  decrease  is  not  due  to  emigration.  Tlie  movement  of  Trench 
people  to  other  lands  ha.s  never  been  large,  and  during  the  past  10  years 
it  has  practically  ceased.  Likewise  is  her  immigration  an  insignificant 
factor.  In  1921  there  were  less  than  a quarter  of  a million  naturalized 
citizens  and  around  1,500,000  foreigners  within  her  boundaries. 

iVhatever  the  economic  causes,  the  biological  result  is  a low  birth 
rate  wiibh  its  accompanying  small  families.  The  birth  rate  in  Trance  in 
1922  was  only  1,94  per  100  inhabitants,  which  is  the  lowest  birth  rate 
shown  by  any  of  the  important  countries  of  the  world. 
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For  the  most  part  French  families  are  small.  A majority  have  two 
children  or  less.  Ihe  sriali’ sized^famiiyv'  low  hi-rth  rate, ■ together 
with  little  or  no  immigration  are  i&iportant -direct- causes  in  the  "lack  of 
growth  of  population.  Back  of  these-- direct  causes,  are'  social,  economic 
and  legal  conditions  which  constitute  the 'hasic^kauses  for  small-  families, 
low  hirth  rate  and  lack, of  immigration.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of 
this  study  to  discuss  these  basic'' conditions.  The  only  purpose  of  present- 
ing a few  details  on  the  sta-tus  of  the  population  is  to  empha.sise  the  fact 
that  France  has  a stationary  Or  slightly  decreasing  population,'  and  above 
all  to  show  that  this  condition  is  not  of  a temporary  or  mere  passing  state. 

In  many  countries  the  agricult-ural  policy  is  based  on  the  need  of 
an  increased  food  supply  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  ever  increasing 
population.  One  can  readily  see  from  the  information  just  submitted  that 
increasing  population  exerts  no  pressure  on  ihe  agricul'Dural' policy  of 
France. 


The  Agricultural  Po-p-ialation.  ■ 

France  is  essentially  an  agricult-ural  country.  In  1911,  50  per 
cent  of  her  inha’oitan.ts  were  in  rural  districts  and  in  towns  and  villages 
having  less  than  2,000  inhabitants.  But  in  France  as  in  the- United  States 
there  is  considerable  alarm  over  the  "drift"  to  the  city.  The  extent  of 
this  drifting  tendency  is  shown  in  Table  4.  .... 

Table  4 - F.-gral  and  Urban  Ponulation  in  France. 


Year : Bural : Urban 

: Per  cent  : Per  cent 

1790  : 78  ; 22 

1850  : 75  ; 25 

1911  58  ^ 42 


The  predominance  of  agriculture  as  an  industry  is  further  brought 
out  by  the  fact  that  of  all  those  gainfully  employed  in  1911  over  40  per 
cent  were  engaged  in  agricult-ore ! Table  5 gi'^es  this- congjarisOn: 
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Tcble  5 - PoTD^ilation  gainfully  emTPloyed,  ~bv  occupations^, 
• - in  Prance.  1911. 


Occunation 

Ponulation 

Emu loved 

number. 

Per  cent 

Agriculture  

8.517,000 

40.7 

Industry  

5,746,000 

27.4 

Commerce  

2,053,000 

9.8 

Transportation  

1, 543, 000 

7.4 

Public  Service  

1,292,000 

6.2 

Domestic  Service  . . . .u .• . . 

. .929,000  ■ 

4.4 

Liberal  Professions  

550,000 

2.6 

Mines  & Quarries  ... 

246,000 

1.2  - 

Fisheries 

55,000 

.3 

All  Occunations  : 

20.931,000 

100.0 

Annuaire  General  de  la  France  et  de  1 'Stranger. 


In  a country  with  a rapidly  increasing  population  like  the  United 
States  a decrease  in  the  proportion  of  people  living  in  the  country  may 
not  be  serious.  Tlie  proportion  living  in  the  city  may  increase  v/hile  the 
rural  districts  are  at  the  same  time  receiving  a healthy  increase  in  ab- 
solute numbers.  But  in  a nation  with  a non-increasing  population,  an  in- 
crease in  city  numbers  means  an  absolute  decrease  in  rural  population. 

In  fact,  it  is. the  farm  that  suffers  from: this  decrease  in  number  of  in- 
habitants. It  is  the  rural  districts  that  lose  their  people.  The  popu- 
lation status  assumes  serious  proportions  because  of  its  direct  relation 
to  the  welfare  of  agriculture. 

' ■ • Farm  Labor. 

In  traveling  through  the  r-rral  districts  of  France,  one  is  struck 
by  the  noticeable  minority  of  young  and  middle-aged  men  on  the  farms.  Of 
the  8,517,000  gainfull^^  employed  in  agriculture  in  1911,  3,238,000  v/ere 
women.  On  all  sides  one  sees  old  men,  women  and  children  doing  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  in  the  fields. 

Discussions  and  writings  on  the  subject  have  a pessimistic  tone. 

The  press  carries  accounts  of  the  poorer  lands  being  ahandoned  because  of 
lack  of  sufficient  farm  labor  at  a rate  the  farmer  can  afford  to  pay.  There 
seems  to  be  a strong  feeling  that  the  task  of  tilling  the  soil  is  falling 
to  workers  who  remain  on  the  land  because  of  their  unsuitability  for  other 
industrial  occupations,  and  that  the  recruits  are  not  capable  of  shoulder- 
ing the  responsibility  of  an  increased  and  improved  agricult^rre.  Keen  re- 
gret is  e:^5ressed  because  agriculttu'a  is  becoming  dependent  to  an  increas- 
ing extent  upon  foreign  labor.  Tito  statements  taken  from  a conservative 
economic  journal  are  given  as  indicating  reliable  opinion- 


“Jill  official  of  the  reperffeerit  of  i^ricalture,  after  visiting  the 
naturally  fertile  district  of  Limsgne,  stated  in  December  last  that  in 
certain  communes  a' third  of  the  land. 'was' lying  fallen  through -"iack  of 
farmers,  do  which  a dep?aty  .for  the  district  added:  'Tlie  land  only  exists 

hy  tire  labor  of  the  old 'men,  as  all  the  young  ones  are' leaving,  and  when 
these. old  men  shall  have'' worked  themselves  to  death,  then  will  .the.  land 
die  too,  .. 


The  author  continues’:!  

•‘The  situation,  in  at  least  pne'-'third  of  fr'ah'ce  is  desperate;  in 
many  districts  the  land' is, only  tilled  hy' old  men,,  v/'6men  and  foreign  hire- 
lings . The  number  ox'  young  men  is'  ev'er  'becoming  Waller,  their  sole  idda 
heinglto  keep  a small,,  shop  or  find^  a'  small  situation  in  the  towns','.  If  the 
supply  of  situations  equalled.  the~dernan5.,  tomorrow  the  country  would  “be 
drained  of  three-fourths"  of . its  wor)d.ng  populati6h'd‘  . (1) ' . . _ ' 

Even  though  one  “be  inclined  to  discount  .a, portion  of  these  mis- 
givings, it  mast.'be  admitted  that  the  'absolute  decrease  in  numbers  of  able- 
“bodied  workers  in  so  hasib  an  industry  as  agriculture,  is  just'  cause  for 
national  alarm'.  .....  ..".d. ^ . - ■ . 

Table '"S  gives  a comparison  of  the  daily  wages. , of  agricultural 
laborers  in  representative  districts  for. the  years . 1911  and  1921.  'As  will 
he  seen  by  this  table,,  agricultural 'wages  in'.'19.21  in  francs  were  over  four 
■'times  those  of  1911. _ During  'phe  .sain|. 'period',  .however,  the' value  of  the 
franc  had  diminished  to  about  one -third  its  par  x'alue*.  Houghly  speaking, 
the  Drench  farmer  paid  65  cents  per  day  for  labor  in  1911  and  $1.06  per 
day  in  1921  - this  without  board. 


(1)  M.  Pierre  Caziot,  Journ^e  Industrielle,  July  20,  1923.  Quoted  from 
the  Economic  Review,  October  12,  1923. 
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Ta'bls  6 - Wage  Hates  of  ■A^.ricult'aral  Woil^ers.,aot  Supplied  v/ith  ?ood, 

'1911  and  1921. 


Department 

1911  iJ 

1921  ^ 

Oria:ina.l 

U.  S. 

eoui  valent 

; U.  S. 

Oria'inal  :eauivalent 

Francs 

Dollars 

Francs 

: Dollars 

Ai sne  

3.  30 

.637 

16.00 

: 1.197 

Alpes  (Basses)  . . . 

3.50 

.676 

12 . 00 

: .898 

Alpes  (Ha.utes)  ..  . 

3.50 

.676 

10.00 

: ;748 

Ardeche  

2.50 

.482 

11.00 

: .823 

Ariege  

3.00 

.579 

10.00 

: . 748 

Aude  

■ 3.00 

. 579 

15.00 

: 1.122 

B 0 uche  s - du-Ehone  . 

4.00 

.772 

16.00 

: 1.197 

Charente  

3.00 

.-579 

10.00 

: .748 

Cher  

3.60 

.695 

16.00 

; 1.197 

Corse  ............ 

2.25 

.434- 

13.00 

: .972 

Creuse  

4.00 

.772 

12.00 

: .898 

Drome  

3.  50 

.676 

13.50 

: 1.010 

Eure  

3 . 50 

.676 

10.00 

. 748 

Card  

3.00 

.579 

10.00 

: .748 

Herault  

3.00 

. 579 

14.00 

: 1 . 047 

Isere  

3.25 

.627 

■ 15.00 

: 1.122 

Jura  

4.00  • 

.772 

16.50 

: 1.234 

Loire  -. 

3.50  ■ 

.676 

15.00 

: 1.122 

Lot  

3.00 

.579 

14.00 

: 1.047 

Ford 

3.50 

.676 

■ 24.00 

: 1.795 

Crne  

3;  00 

.579 

10.00 

: .748  •• 

Pas -de -Calais  . . . . 

2.90 

.560 

18.00 

: 1 . 346 

Pay-de-Dome  

3.25 

.627 

16.00 

: 1.197 

Pyrenees  (Basses) 

3.00 

.579 

12 . 00 

: .898 

Pyrenees  Orientals 

3.50 

.676 

13.00 

: .972 

Sa$>ne  (Haute)  . . . . 

3.  50 

.676 

15.00 

; 1.122 

Sa(o ns -et -Loire  . . . 

3.50  ■ 

.676 

17.00 

; 1.272 

Seine -et-hiarne  . . . 

• 4.00 

.772 

19.00 

: 1.421 

Seine-et-Oise  .... 

; 4.50 

.869 

16.00 

: 1.197 

Somme  

■ 3.00 

.579 

17.00 

: 1.272 

Tarn-et -Garonne  . . 

3.50 

.676 

12.00 

: .898 

Var  : . 

3.50 

.676 

15.00 

: 1.122 

Vosges  ■ 

3.75  • 

. 724 

15.00 

; 1.122 

Yonne  

3.65 

.704 

15.50 

: 1.159 

Average  

3.35  ■ 

.647 

14.22 

: 1.064 

Estimates  supplied  ‘oy 

the  "Consel 

1 de  Prud 'Homme s-‘  to 

the  Interna- 

tional  Labor 

Bureau, 

Geneva. 

Ij  The  T'rencli  franc  in  1911  was  worth  19.30^. 

^ The  French  franc  in  1921  had  an  average  value  for  the  year  of  7.48 
cents. 
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...  Ta'ble  7 oqntains  an  analysis  of  farm  wages  for  1922  classified  "by 
tasks  and  ly  sex;"  in  general  the  monthly  wages  for  men  with  hoard  is  helow 
200  francs  (around  $16.00  per  month).  This  is  for  the  highest  skilled  labor 
mentioned  in  the  table  - that  of  teamsters.  The  wages  of  general  laborers 
run  less.  The  male  day  laborer  who  receives  food  but  not  lodging  seldom 
receives  over  10  francs  per  day  (82^)wh'ile  the  women  are  paid  about  half 
that  sum.  - ‘ , , . . 


Table  7 - Agricultura.1  Wages  in  France,.  Classified,  by  Occupational  Groups  and 
Sex,  in  renresentative.  Denartments , - 1922. 


: Monthly  wage  rates  of  fai’m  servants 
: -provided  with  food  and  lodging^' 

Daily  wage  rates  of  day  laborers 
not  provided  with  lodging. 

Department  ; 

; Carters 

• Cow- 
herds 

Shep- 

herds 

: General 
: Labor- 

Eemale 

Workers 

■Provided  with 
food. 

Hot  provided 
food. 

: ers 

Male 

Jemal e 

Male- 

Jemale 

: Do liars 

Dollars 

Dolla:rsDollar  s 

Dollars 

Dollars.  . 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Ardennes. . : 15-20 

12-17 

12-17 

: 11-15 

8-11 

.66-. 98 

,.25-.  41 

1.07-1.56 

.57-.  82 

Dordogne.  . : 

— 

— 

: 6-  8 

. 

.49-. 66 

.41-. 49 

.98-1.15 

.90-. 98 

Doub : 12-25 

10-25 

- — 

: 7-10 

— 

.98-1.64 

.49-. 98 

1.23-2.05 

.66-1.23 

Eure  : 12-16 

12-16 

13-16 

: 12-15 

7-10 

.41-. 49 

.33-. 41 

.98-1.47 

.82-1.07 

Indre  ....  : 18-25 

10-20 

25-31 

: 12-20 

12-16 

— 

— r 

— ■ ■ 

■ — 

Aube  : 

— 

— 

: 12 

8 ' 

— 

■ 

— 

Is^re  ....  : 10-12  ■ 

9-13 

■ 

: 9-11 

5-  7. 

.49-. 82 

.33-. 57 

.74-1.15 

.57-. 98 

Lot  & Garonne  - — 

— 

14-16 

: 12-16 

- — 

.66-. 82 

.41-. 49 

1.07-1.23 

.74-.  90 

Manche  ...  : 10-13 

8-11 

8-13  • 

: 7-12' 

7-10 

— - 

— 

— 

— 

Haute  Savoie  - — 

10-14 

10-14 

; 8-12 

4-  6 

. 66- . 82 

— 

1.15-1.47 

— 

Seine  &0ise) 

: 

and  ) 12-15 

15-18 

12-14 

: ..33-..49 

8-10 

.41  : 

.25 

.98 

.66 

Seine& Marne)  ^ 

2/ 

i/ 

Seine  Infer- 

ieure  . . . ; 12-14 

11-16 

: 9-11' 

5^  8 

.41-. 49 

.33-. 41 

Vendee  . . . . ; 

Eord : 18.-20 

16-20 

12-16 

: 11-16 
: 12-16 

8^11 

8-12 

10-12 

.66-. 98 

.41-. 66 

.98-1. 31 

.57-.  82 

Puy  de  Dome ; 14-16 

■8-10 

.82-1,23 

.66-. 82 



Sarthe ; 15-18 





: 8-13  ■ 

4-12 

.49-. 70 

.25-. 41 

.98-1.15 

. 66- . 98 

Cher : 164-180 

Pei 

82-98 

' annum 
98-115 

: 82-164 

98-147 

.82-. 9a 

.41.-.  49 

1.23-1.39 

.66-. 82 

Cote  du  Hord : 164- 

■ — 

: ' — , 

82 

.49  . 

.25 

■ 

Gers : 

— 

: 123-197 

' -- 

.66-: 82 

.25-. 41-* 

.98-1.23 

.49-. 66 

Deux  Sevres :287-328 

246-328 

82-98 

: 28 7 -328 

98-164 

.82-1.23 

.41-. 66 

1.47-1.64 

.66-. 98 

Tarn  et  : 

Garonne.  : 147 

147 

• 

• 

41-66  sj 

r ■ 

.74-.  98 

.41-, 66 

Compiled  by  the  International  Labor  Bureau,  Geneva,  from  .information  published  in 
"La  Main  d' Oeuvre  Agricole"  June  and  July  1922. 
ij  Converted  from  francs  on  basis  of  average  value  of  franc  in  1922  - 8.1935  cents. 
^ If  without  board  $16  to  $33  per  month. 

3/  The  source  does  not  indicate  whether  lodging  is  provided. 

4y  Bate  per  day. 

^ Often  lodged. 
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J'or  piai’poses  of  comperi-pon  it'  is  interesting  to  note  the  wages  paid 
in  the  United  States  d'oring  the  same  periods. 

'Table  8 - Wages  of  I'^Iale  Parm  Labor  in  the  United  States  hy  Geographic 

Division.  1910  and  1921. 


Geogranhic 

Per  month 

Per 

day  of  harvest 

Per  day  other 
than  harvest 

divisions  : V/ith  board 

; Without 

board: 

V^ith  : Without 

board  : board 

With  : Without 

board  : board 

:1921  ; 

1910 

: 1921  : 

1910  : 

1921: 

1910:1921:  1910 

1921 : 

1910:1921:1910 

:Dol.  : 

Dol. 

: Dol.  : 

Dol.  : 

Dol.  : 

Dol. :Dol. :Dol. 

Dol.  : 

Dol. :Dol. :Dol. 

.Torth  Atlantic  : 38. 06 : 

21.65 

: 57.25: 

33 . 19 : 

2.73: 

1.63:3.45:  2.08 

2.20: 

1.17:2.90:1.58 

South  Atlantic  :22. 33  : 

13.77 

: 32.26: 

19.75: 

1,59: 

1.07:1.97:  1.33 

1.22: 

.77:1.58:1.01 

last  11.  Central : 34. 98 : 

22. 94 

: 48.84: 

31.81: 

2.68: 

1.75:3.33:  2.16 

2.04; 

1.24:2.61:1.61 

.vest  U.  Central  ;35. 53 : 

25.10 

: 49.90: 

35.45: 

3.03; 

2.01^:3.72:  2.43 

2.09; 

1.38:2.73:1.77 

South  Central  ;22.72; 

15.28 

: 33.10: 

21.90: 

1.63: 

1.14:2.04:  1.47 

1.21: 

.89:1.70:1.15 

Far  Western  . :47.29: 

32.69 

: 68.01: 

46.48: 

2.87: 

2.02:3.63:  2.52 

2.26; 

1.51:3.01:2.06 

United  States : 30. 14 : 

19.21 

: 43.32: 

27.50: 

2.24: 

1.45:2.79:  1.82 

1.68: 

1.06:2.22:1.83 

Yearbook  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  1921. 


In  1921  the  agricultural  worker  in  France  not  supplied  with  food 
received  around  $1.00  per  day.  Dui’ing  the  same  year  the  agricultural 
laborer  not  supplied  with  board  in  the  United  States  received  on  the  aver- 
age $2.22  per  day.  For  harvest  labor  he  received  $2-.  79. 

The  general  all-around  band  in  France  working  by  the  month  received 
in  1922  with  board  about  150  francs  - between  $12.00  and  $12.50  for  the 
month.  The  same  class  of  labor  received  in  the  United  States  somethii^g 
like  $30.00  per  month.  On  the  whole  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  agri- 
cultural wage  scale  is  twice  as  high  in  the  United  States  as  in  France. 

In  France  ?/omen  workers  are  common  on  the  farms.  Ixiey  are  employed 
in  the  stables  as  well  as  the  fields.  Their  scale  of  wages  is  consider- 
ably lower  than  that  of  the  men.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  man  and  wife 
employed  in  pairs  under  the  same  working  agreement.  The  woman  agricul- 
tural laDorer  in  France  emphasizes  the  vast  difference  between  the  char- 
acter of  agricultural  labor  conditions  in  that  country  as  compared  to  the 
United  States.  The  difference  lies  not  only  in  the  wage  scale,  but  it 
also  emphasizes  the  accepted  standards  of  rural  life  in  the  two  countries. 

It  brings  out  the  additional  fact  that  one  country  has  a distinct  agricul- 
tural laboring  class  conqiosed  of  both  sexes  while  the  other  country  has 
no  such  class. 

French  agriculture  is  organized  on  the  basis  of  a permanent  labor- 
ing class.  The  diminution  in  numbers  of  the  more  efficient  of  this  class 
is  the  basis  of  one  of  the  difficult  problems  which  French  farmers  now  face. 
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The  ahave  etatennent  is  apt  to  lead  one  to  conclude  that  farm  wages 
furnish  the  explanation  for  labor's  scarcity.  Ip  doubt  the  discr.e^ncy  be- 
tween farm  and  factory  pay  is  one  of  the  explanations.  The  main  problon, 
however,  lies  in  the  development  of  ways  and  means  whereby  the  farmer  is 
enabled  to  pay  more.  lYenoh  agricultural  practices  in‘''‘olve  much  more  hand 
labor  than  customarily  used  in  America  for.  performing-,  the  same  task.  Cut- 
ting hay  with  the  scythe,  raking  hay  by  hand,  binding  grain  by  hand,  binding 
straw  by  hand  as  it  comes  from  the  thresher,  are  typical  of  many  practices 
still  in  common  use.  . _ 

Labor  used  in  the  performance  ofHhese  tasks  cannot  be  highly  paid. 
Their  earnings  are  limited  by  thelproducts  of  their -labor , c -.^mer leans  may  he 
inclined  to  dismiss  the  problem- witli\;the  suggestion  that  .labor-saving  machines 
should  displace  these  practices.  Such  advice,  hjwev/er,  .is  not  generally  ap- 
plicable. Small  holdings,  _ long  distances ‘be  tween  dvfellings  ax.d  fields,  small 
but  widely  separated  fields ' (strip' farming) , whieh  practices,  welded  together 
hy  the  customs  of  centuries,  make’ changes  difficult. 

Without  question  the  agricultural  labor  conditions  in  Trance  go  a 
long  way  in  explaining  the  tendency  tow^d  increased  livestock  production  and- 
to  the  more  extensive  types  of  farming. • "■  ' b , 

■ ' Size  of - Farms.  ~ ' 

A discussion'  of  the  economic  phases  of-  French  agriculture  would  be 
lacking  in  fundamental-  considerations  if  it  did  not  deal  in  some  measure  with 
the  size  of  farm  holdings.  Especially  is  this  true  from  the  point  of  view  of 
comparison  with  American’ agriculture  because-  of  the  wide  difference  between 
the  size  of  holdings  in  America  and  in  France. 

The  last  general  agricultural  census  taken  in  France  was  in  1892.  Al- 
though applying  to  conditions  of  30'years  ago,  these  data  have  much  signifi- 
cance, Habits , customs 'and '■practices  chs^nge  much  more  slovrly  in  the  old  world 
than  in  our  own  country;.:  'In' the  United  States  there  is  a saying  that  ’’every 
farm  is  for  sale."  In  France  it  could  be  said  with  an  equal  degree  of  accur- 
acy as  representing  a_‘ tendency  that  "no  farm' is  for  -sale".  Although  there 
are  many  more  land  transactions  since  the  war  than  formerly,- ' land  changes 
hands  less  frequently . in  France -than  in  the  United  States.  - 

The  " Merits  Agridole'-’-  furnishes  a good  illustration  of  the  tendency 
tov/erd  continuous  occupation  of  the  same  land  by  idle  s'-^e  family.  ' The  "Merite 
Agricole",  an  honorary  badge,  has  been  awarded  by  the  French  Government  to 
farmei-s  whose  families  have  been  on  the  s'ame  land  for  more  than  a century. 

Many  FTench  families  have  received  this  honorary  recognition.  One  farm  family 
is  able  'to  trade  the  connection  of  its  ancestry  with  the  land  for  a period  of 
900  years.  Two,  three  and  four  hundred  years  are  not  uncommon  records. 

In  addition  to  the'  last  ag;.-ic'i.-tjrai  census  report  of  1892,  the  French 
Government  made  a -special  inquiry  on  "Small  Kural  Properties"  in  1908  - 1909, 
which  inquiry  is- valuable  in  indicating  the  tendency  since  1892. 

Table  9 gives  the  number  of  farms  classified  by  size  in  1892. 
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Table  9 - Farms  c lassified  ~by  siz e in  I'ranco , 1893 . 


Size  ■ : dumber 

Less  than  1 hectare^J^  2-1/2  aches  : 2, ‘235, 405 

1 to  5 hectaires,  2-l/2.'tp  12^l/2- acres  ....  : 1,829,259 

5 to  10  hectares,  12-1/2^,‘to  25  acres  .....  : ' :-788,299 

10  to  20  hectares,  25  to'^49  acres  ........  : '429,407 

20  to  30  hectares,  49  to  74  acres  .........  : '•;189,G64 

30  to  40  hectares,  74  to.  99  acres  . . .* : 92,047 

40  to  50  hectares,  99  to  124  acres  : ^ 53,343 

50  to  100  hectares,  124  to'  247  aCres  : 52,048 

100  to  200  hect.ares,  247  to  494  acres  ....  : 22,777 

200  to  300  hectares ,'494  to  741  acres  ....’:  6,223 

More  tlia.n  300,  741  acres  ; 4,280 

•• Total- ' : 5,702,752 


Statistique  Agricole  de  la  France,  Ehquete  de_,  1892. 
ij  One  hectare  = 2.471  acres. 


Over  fomr-fifths  of  the  total  number  of  holdings  were  less  than  10 
hectares,  24.7  acres,  in  size.  Less  than  one  per  cent  exceeded  100  hec- 
tares, 247  acres,  in  size.  Nearly  half  of  the  total  number  of  holdings 
were  less  than  1 hectare  in  ^sizq.  It  should  be,  e;q)_lained  that  the  large 
number  of  holdings  of  this  size  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  agricult-ural 
holdings,  but  market  gardens,  small  vineyards  and  for  the  most  part  plots 
attached  to  cottages  of  farm,  laborers. 


Table  10  - Per  cent  of  Number  and  Area  in  France  of  Farms  Occupied, 

Classed  According  to  Size,  1892. 

Size  . . : Farms 

Area 

: Not 

Cultivated: Cultivated 

Total 

: Per  cent 

Less  than  1 hectare^/  2-1/2  acres...  : 39.20 
1 to  10  hectares,  2-1/2  to  25  " ..;  45.90 
10  to  40  hectares,  25  to  99  " 12.47 
Over  40  hectares,  99  " . . . : 2.43 

Per  cent  ; Per  cent 
2.88  : 1.35 

24.06  : 13.83 

30.00  : 21.96 

. 43.06  : 62.86 

Per  cent 
2.69 
22.77 
28.99 
45.  55 

All  farms  :•  100.00 

100.00  : 100.00 

100.00 

Statistique  Agricole,  Enquete  de  1892, 
]J  1 hectare  = 2.471.  acres. 


It  will  be  noticed  by  Table  10  thm-t  the  holdings  of  10  hectares,  25 
acres,  and  less,  although  representing  about  85  per  cent  of  the  total  n-umber 
of  farms,  only  occupy  about  one  quarter  of  the  total  farm  area.  While  farms 
of  over  40  hectares,  99  acres,  are  less  than  3 per  cent  of  the  total  number, 
they  occupy  nearly  one  half  the  total  farm  area. 

The  type  of  farming  and  its  relation  to  the  size  of  farm  is  indicated 
in  Table  11. 


Statistique  Agricole  de  la  France,  Enquete  de  I892. 
1/  One  hectare  equals  2.471  acres. 
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Table  11  - The  Relation  of  Size  of  Farms  in  France  to  Type 

of  Farming.  1992. 


As  is  to  be  expected,  the  small  holdings  are  devoted  to  tilled  crops 
(plowed  lands)  vines  and  gai'dsne.  TThis  is^  choT/ri  by  the  tact  that  the  farms 
of  more  than  40  hectares,  99  acres,  consisting  of  2.4  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  occupy  over  half  the  total  area  of  woods  and  forests  and  over  half 
the  entire  ai'ea  of  non-cultivated  lands. 

During  the  years  1882  to  1392  the  size  of  holdings  changed  but 
slightly.  Holdings  ■’under  10  hectares,  25  acres,  slightly  increased  in  num- 
ber and  holdings  above  10  hectares,  25  acres,  in  size  slightly  decreased  in 
number.  (See  Table  12) 

m 

Table  12  -■  lumber  and  Size  of  Darm.s  in  Trance,  1882  a~nd  1892. 


: 1 8 8 2^-  : 1 8 9 2 

Size  : • : Per  cent  : : Per  cent 

: ITumb er  ’ : of  total  : lumber  : of  total 


Less  than  1 hectare,  i/-  ; . . . 

2-1/2  acres  .' . . . : 2,168,000;  , 38.22  : 2,235,000:  39.20 

1 to  10  hectai’es,  2-1/2  : : : : 

to  25  acres  i 2,635,000:  .46.46  : 2,618,000:  45.90 

10  to  40  hectares,  25  ,:  ; : : 

to  99  acres  . : 727,000:  12.82  : 711,000:  12.47 

Over  40  hectares,  ' : : : ; 

99  acres  : 142,000:  2.50  : 139,000:  2.45 


Total  : 5,672.000:  100.00  : 5,703,000:  100.00 


Statistique  Agricole  de  la  Prance,  Enquete  de  1892. 
ij  1 hectare  = 2.471  acres. 

This  same  tendency  continued  dniring  the  next  decade.  The  investiga- 
tion of  1903-09  shows  that  small  holdings  had  increased  d'uring  the  preceding 
20  years.  In  1908,  of  the  87  departments  into  which  Prance  was  then  divided, 
the  number  of  small  holdings  .had  increased  in'  42,  remained  stationary  in  17 
arxL  decreased  in  13.  In  15  departments  the  data  varied  for  the  several  dis- 
tricts. 

It  is  interesti'.ng  to  compare  the  size  of  holdings  in  Prance  with  the 
average  size  of  the  farms  in  the  United  States.  This  difference  in  size  is 
one  of  the  factors  which  emphasizes  the  difference  in  practices  employed. 


Jt 
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Cable  13  - Earms  classified  by  size  and  geographic  division  in 
the  bhited  States,  1920 


Geographic. 

Divisions 


U.  Atlantic  . . 

Acres 

99.0 

S.  Atlantic  . . 

84.4 

Past  N. Central 

108.5 

4est  N. Central 

234.3 

South  Central 

123.2 

Par  Western. . . 

362.7 

UmiED  STA.TES 

148.2 

Area 


per 

farm 


Area 
of  ; 
lEi'. , 
proved : 
land  ' 
per  ; 
farm  ; 


To  tal . 
farms ' 


Size  of  farms 


Un- 

der' 

3 

acres 


: 3 : 10  20 

: to  : ■ to  : to 
; 9 : 19  : 49 

~acre  s:  acre  s :acrs 


50 
;■  to 
99 

acres 


:100  :-175  :260  ;500‘  :100C 
: to  : to  : to  : to  :acre 
:174  :259  :499  :999  : or’ 
;acres  a.cres:acr8s:acres:over 


Acres  . 
56.2' 
41.9 
81.0 
156.2; 

53.0: 

113.0: 


Uomber 
' 581,711 

1.158,976 
1,084,744 
1.096.951 
2,047,688 
478',  273 


78.0:6.448.343 


ct 

.7 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

..2 


:P. ct :P. ct :P.ct 
: .7-3:  ■?:7:16.8 
: 4.9:11.1:34.6 
: 3.9:  4.2:15.9 
: 2,.0:  2.0:  7.4: 
I 3.5:11.1:32.7: 
; 7.0:  8.4:17.0 


P.ct: 

27.2 

24.2: 

30.9: 

15.6: 

23.0 

12.4: 


P.ct:P.ct:P.ct:P.ct:P.ct 


26.5:  9.0:  4.0: 
15.1:  5.5:  3.3: 
30.0:10.0;  4.3: 
32.0:15.4:18.0: 
17.8:  5.4:  4.2: 
16.5:  5.9:17.4: 


.6: 
1.0: 
.5: 
5.8: 
1.3: 
8.  9: 


.1 

1.6 

.8 

5.3 


.3:  4.2:  7.9:23.3:22.9:22.5:  8.2:  7.4;  2.3:  1.0 


Yearbook  - United  States  Department  of  Agricnltnre  - 1922. 


Whereas  fully  four-fifths  of  the  farms  in  Prance  are  of  10  hectares, 
25  acres,  or  less,  the  bulk  of  the  farms  in  the  United  States  are  betv/een 
20  and  175  acres.  ■ . . 


Prance  is  a land  of  small  farms  well  tilled-  This  fact  goes  a long 
way  in  explaining  how  a.  country  one-fourteenth  the  size  of  the  United 
States  is  able  to  grow  the  food  for  a population  one-third  as  great- 


Ownership  and  Tenancy. 


The  last  reliable  and  complete  figures'‘^oh  this  important  phase,  of 
farming  is  to  be  found  in  the  agricultural  census  of  1892.  Hence,  Table 
14  is  given  below  merely  as  illustrating  a tendency. 


Table  14  - Parm  Ownership  and  Tenancy  in  Prance,  1892. 


Class  : Parms Area  cultivated 

: Number  : Per  cent  : Acres  ; Per  cent 

Occupying  Owners  ...  : 3,387,245  : 70.67  : 45,279,592;  52.78 

Cash  Tenants  : 1,061.401  : 22.15  : 31,205,765:  36.37 

Share  Tenants  : 344,168  : 7.18  : 9.308,257:  10.85 


Total  ; 4,792,814  : 100.00  : 85.793,814:  100.00 


Statist ique  Agricole,  Enquete  1892. 


ro  TO 


As  has  heen  stated,  the  large  nrunber  of  occupying  owners  is  in  part 
due  to  the  fact  that  farm  laborers  owning  their  cottage  plots  are  cfa-ssed 
as  occupying  owners-  The  census  of  1892  reported  that  588,950  day  laborers 
owned  a piece  of  land- 

The  above  figures  are  significant  in  that  they  show  that  nearly  half 
the  area  is  farmed  by  tenants,  principally  cash  tenants. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  well  informed  observers  that  the  depreciated 
franc  has  enabled  many' tenants,  to  become  occupying  owners  since  the  war,  due 
to  the  fact  that  land'' values  have  not  gone  up  as  much  as  the  franc  has  de- 
creased. ■ 


' ■ ■ ■ Land  Values. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  classify  so  variable  a factor  as  land 
values.  Not  only  are  there  innimerable  qualities  and  prices  of  lands  in  the 
same  locality,  but  these  differences  are  multiplied  by  the  several  localities. 
The  difficulty  is  emphasized  by  the  space  limitations  of  a brief  survey  at- 
tempting to  cover  all  the  economic  phases  of  agriculture. 

However,  it  is  thought  well  to  give  some  representative  figures  on 
pre-war  and  post-war  land  values  as  an  indication  of  the  trend  of  one  of  the 
important  factors  of  agricultural  conditions.^  Land  values  in  1913: 

In  Normandy  the  best  grazing  land  ranged  from  $141  to  $312^per  acre. 

In  Champagne,  v/ith  its  poor  dime  soil,  land  sold  around  $16  per  acre. 

In  Central  Trance  good  pasture  and  arable  land  sold  at  $156  to  $195 
per  acre.  Especially  good  arable  land  brought  $234  to  $312  per  acre. 

Orchard  lands  in  the  Centred  Plateau  (Limagne)  v^ere  worth  from  5,000 
to  10,000  francs  per  hectare  ($390.53  to  $731.06  per  acre),  while  mountain 
grazing  lands  were  placed  at  500  to  600  francs  ($39.05  to  $46.86  per  acre). 

Moorlands  brought  from  100  to  150  francs  per  hectare  ($7.81  to  $11.72 
per  acre). 

In  Southwest  Prance  (Guascogne)  where  the  population  was  de.clining, 
land  values- had  fallen  to  250  to  300  francs  per  hectare  ($19.53  to  $23.43  per 
acre ) . 

Vine  lands  in  Sui'gandy  have  been  known  to  reach  68,000  francs  per  hec- 
tare ($5,311.21  per  acre)  and  were  aroxuid  55, 000  francs  in  Chamberten 
($4,295-83  per  acre).  Vine  lands  which  produce  ordinary  wines  sold  from 
8,700  to  10,000  francs  ($679.52  to  $781.06  per  acre)  in  the  Beaune  district 
and  from  8,000  to  12, 000' francs  ',$624.. 85  to  $937.27  per  acre)  in  the  Languedoc 
district'.  ‘ . 


The  situation  concerning  land  values  has  changed  fundamentally  since 
the  war.'-  Land  sold  much  more  readily  in  1919  with  an  average  increase  in 
values  from  25  to  50  per  cent  and  in  exceptional  cases  from  58  to  100  per  cent 

However,  the  increase  in  land  values  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  purchasing  po'vver  of  the  money.'  There  are  a number  of  reasons 

why  this  is  so.  

ly  La  valeur  de  la  terre  en  Prance  - P,  Caniot,  Editions  1914  and  1920. 

2/  At  par  the  franc  before  the  war  was  worth  19.30  cents. 
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While  value  of  capital  in  land  has  increased  from  3.0  to  50  per  cent, 
the  value  of  working  capital  has' Increased  200-per  cent.  A farm  worth  1,300 
francs- per  hectare  ($101.54  per  acre )i7  calls  for  a working  capital  of  1,800 
francs  per  hectare  ($140.59  per'acre^i/  and  in  the. case  of  market  gardening 
3,000  francs  per  hectare  ($234.32  per  acre)i/  It  will  he  seen  that  land 
capital  has  become  a mere  adjunct  of  working  capital  in  the  business  of  agri- 
culture in  irance.  ... 


The  taxation  on  land  values  is  heavier  than  on  personalty. Taxation 
often  absorbs  the  who'i'e  income  of  forest '’lands.  \ On  large  estates,  it  amounts 
on  the  average  to'  l3. 23  per  cent  of  the  total  income.  ■ On  the  other  , hand,  per- 
sonalty pays  taxes  at  the  fate 'of  4 per  cent  on  the  income.  > 


High  land  values  and  low  rents  make  land  a safe  but  unprofitable  form 
of  investment  to  the  capitalist  or-  to  the  absent  landlord,  even  though  it 
still  remains  a profitable  investmient  to  the  owner  who  farms  his  own  acres- 

As  a result  of  these  conditiGns,  there  has  been  a marked  increase  in 
peasspt  proprietorship  since  the  v/ar . . In  a majority  of  cases  the  purchasers 
have  been  actual  tillers  pf.  the  soil,  and  to  a great  extent  former  tenants. 


The  Devastated  Area. 

One-thirteenth  par t of  the  total  area  of  Trance  proper : was- invaded 
during  the  war.  The "devastated  section  was  far  more  important  agriculturally 
and  industrially , tkan  is  indicated  by. its  proportion  to  total  area.  Its  rela- 
tive importance  is  .brought  out, by  the  fact  that  the  invaded  territory  paid 
one-fifth  of ' the  aggregate  taxes  .before  the  war.  The  official  figures  place 
the  mamber  of  buildings  destroyed  or  suffering  important  damage  at  741,993, 
and  the  nnmber  of  factories  destroyed  at  ,22 , 900.  In  addition,  8,169,991 
acres  of  land  were  torn  up,' .over 'half,  of  which  --  4,752:,  917  acres  - consisted 
of  cultivated  fields. 


Tlie  progress  of  land  reconstruction  is  shown  in  Table  15. 

Table’  15  '-  Tfogress  in'  the  Restoration  of  Agricultural  Lands  in 
the  Devastated  Areas  of  Trance,  1921-1923 


Class- of  " 
Reconstruction 

- " ■ r Work  accom'olished  to  January  1 - 

Estimate  for 
complete 
restoration 

Unit  - T ■ 1921  . ' ■ . 

1922  .1923 

Tilling  trenches...- 
Removing  barbed  wire 
Destruction  of  aban- 
doned explosives.. 
Land  restored  to 
cultivation  ....  . . 

cu.  •ft^t7,731,682;214 
sq.yd.^'  297,812,105 

ton  21,000 

acre  : ' 2,488,890 

9 , 174, 605 . 228 i 9,891 ,812,724 
329,618,023:  343,496,619 

22,800:  1,035,200 

3,642,-756:-  4,196.252- 

11,759,895,000 
„ .441,833,333 

■l! 

4.752.917 

Official  circular  -'Trance  at  work  to  Eepair  the  Damages  of  \'far. 
l/  Souare  yards  when,  pres se.d- into  bales,. 

^ 2To  estimate  has-  been' made. -.r ;;  ' 


At  par  - 19.30  cents. 


Land  reconstruction  ;vork  is  given  additional  impetus  "by  the  action 
of  the  government  in  granting  a.  honn'ty  of  200  francs  for  each  hectare  cirl- 
tivated  in  wheat  and  80  francs  for  each  hectare  growing  rye.  The  remuner- 
ation applies  only  to  devastated  areas.  The  government  budget^  for  the 
fiscal  year  1921  carried  an  .item  of  67,000,000  francs  ($5,011,600  at  aver- 
age exchange  1921)  for  payment  of  the  above  remunerations.  The  rapidity 
of  agricultural  reconstruction  work  is  also  due  in  a large  measure  to  the 
policy  of  giving  preferences  in  order  of  time  to  the  needs  of  agriculture 
and  to  other  productive  industries.  It  is  this  policy  that  explains  the 
reason  V7hy  the  reconstruction  of  agricultural  villages  is  well  along  toward 
completion,  v/hile  some  of  the  larger  towns  are  in  the  initial  stages  of 
rebuilding. 

In  traveling  through  the  war  zone,  one  is  struck  by  the  fact  that 
the  work  on  the  rebuilding  of  an  entire  village  will  be  in  progress  at  the 
same  time,  rather  than-  by  separate  properties.  Inquiry  shows  this  to  be 
the  result  of  the  villagers  forming  thiemselves  into  a cooperative  building 
association  and  letting  contracts  at  one  time  covering  the  rebuilding  of 
the  entire  village.  This  plan  has  the  added  advantage  of  producing  har- 
monious types  of  architecture  employed. 

Observation  gained  by  traveling  through  the  war  zone  leads  one  to  be- 
lieve that  practically  all  the  good  lands  have  been  restored  to  cultivation. 
Miles  of  unfilled  trenches  and  acres  of  standing  wire  were  still  to  be  en- 
countered in  the  summer  of  1923,  but  practically  all  trenches  and  wire  remain- 
ing J on  poor  lands  agriculturally.  Iviuch  of  the  present  unrestored  areas 
will  be  unrestored  10  years  hence.  Where  the  damages  of  war  exceed  the  value 
of  the  land,  nature  is  the  only  reconstruction  agency  that  can  be  economic- 
ally employed,  ilature  works  slowly. 

Table  16  shows  the  progress  made  in  replacing  livestock  in  the  devas- 
tated areas. 


Table  16  - Progress  made  in  Renlacing  Livestock  in  Devastated  Areas 

in  Prance,  1921  and  1923 


Kind  : Before  the  : Replaced  by  January  1 - 

: War : 1921 1923 

: ITuinber  : Il:jmber  : Humber 

Cattle  : 892,328  : 129,975  u 523,846 

Horses  : 407,983  : 95,695  : 299,690 

Sheep  ; 949,774  ; 118,738  : 407,782 

Pigs  : 356,610  : 3,561  : 184,251 

Official  Circular  - Prance  at  w’ork  to  P.epair  the  Damages  of  War. 


l]  Law  of  August  9,  1920. 
2/  Law  of  July  16,  1921. 


This  7/0 rk  has  not  gone  forward  as  rapidly  as  has  the  clearing  of 
the  land  and  the  construction  of  huildihgs:  ’ This  result  is  to  he  expected, 
however,  since  it  is  necessarjj"  to  put  the  land  in  usable  foriii  and  construct 
farm  buildings  before  livestock  can  be  properly  maintained. 

- • . . . " h^ri cultural  'Thrift.  ■ 

Only  a superficial,  understanding  of  Trench  agriculture  can  be  had, 
unless  one  appreciated  the  thriftines's  of  the  Trench  peasant-.  . The  proverb- 
ial thrift  of  the  Trench  farmer  is  so  well  known  as • to  need  no  elaboration 
here,  except  by  way  of  a.  reminder.  His  universal  ambition  is  to  own  a home, 
and  a piece  of  land.  The  tender  care  of  his  acres  far  surpasses  that  usually 
practiced  in  our  , own  country.  In  Trance  the  economic  goal  is  a high  product 
per  man. which  is  usually  obtained  at  the  expense  of  more  acres.  These  prac- 
tices have  little  in  common.  Yet  without  doubt,  each  is  best  suited  to  its 
economic  environment.  . 

One  who  observes  farming  in  many  lands  is  led  to  believe  that  agri- 
culture is  universally  an  occupation  calling  for  long  hours  and  permitting- 
of  few  holidays.  .Yet  in  few  countries  do  the  farmers  apply  themselves  as 
energetically  as  does  the  Trench  peasant.  His  application  to  his  land  is 
limited  only  by  his  physics.l  endurance. 

Every  member  of  his  family  is  involved  in'  the  carrying  on  of  the 
work  of  the  farm,  svomen  and  children  are  employed  in  the  fields  and  at 
tasks  requiring  manual  labor  to  an  extent  greater  than  that  sanctioned  by 
the  accepted  farm 'standa-rd  of  living  /.n  kmerica. 

As  compared  to  the  United  States,  Trance  is  a nation  of  small  incomes. 
Trench  income  tax  returns  for  the  year  1S20  show  that  the  yearly  incomes  of 
6,000  francs,  ($420  in  1920)  and  above  were  divided  as  follows: 

Ta.ble  17  - Incomes’  in  France  of  6,000  Trancs and  over  by  Humber 

and  Size,  1920. 


'Incomes 

Ualue  of  Incomes  by  Size 

Crigina.l  ' : 

’U.  3.  equivalenti/ 

.Francs  : 

So  liars 

592,401 

6.;  jf)0  - 20., 000  : 

420  - 1,400 

140 , 443 

20,0C0  - 50,000  ; 

•1,400  -■  3,500  ' 

31,015 

50,0C0  - 100,000  ; 

■3,500  - 7,000'  ■ 

16,678 

100,000  - 500,000  ; 

'7,000  - 35,000 

838 

above  . 500,000'  : 

above  35,000 

781,375  persons 

with  incomes  above  6.000 

francs  ($420) . 

iinnuaire  Statistique  de  la  Trance,  1922. 
lj  Tie  Trench  franc  in  1920  had  an  average  value  for  the  year  of 
seven  cents. 
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In  a.  nation  of'  nearly  40,000,000  people,  fener'  than  50,  000' people 
had  an  incpne'  in  excess  of  50,000  francs;  per  year  - $3,500.  In  1922,  two 
persons  ou't_  Of  evefy^five,  .rcaintained  savings  acco'unts.  , 

The  significant  roint  is  not  the  snallness  of  the  income,  hut'  the 
knovn  a'oility  .to  _ save  a portion  of  so  small  a.n  income  . 

Saving  hank  depb’si'ts  are  only  one  of  ;a' mixd)er'  of  channels  for  sav- 
ings and  inve.stm3nts.  ‘The  n'junber  of  acconr;.ts however , may  he  taken  a.s  an 
indication  of  the  ability  to  save.  At  the  heginning  of  1922,  two  persons 
o'at  of  every  five  men,  women  and  children  in  Trance,  maintained  saving 
accounts.  ■ , ; 

'Tl'ie  distribution  of'  these  accounts  is  given  in  table  18. 


Table  .18  - distribution  afad  A'jaonnts  of  Savings  Accounts 
■ in  Trance.  January  1922. 


Savings  bxco-onts  by 

.,  "Depositors 

Yaiue  of  Savings  ' . „ 

size  ; . 

Original 

U.  3 . Eouivalent^ 

Humber 

.francs 

Dollars 

20  francs  or  less  ..  , A . . 

..■4,405;  027 

53,858,938 

4,396,823.26 

20  to  lOb  -francs 

4,365,728 

262,' 166,407 

21,402,215;80 

100  to  500  francs 

3, .044, 862 

;:;786 , 379 , 091 

64,237,661.47 

500  to  ■'000  francs 

1,117,314 

832,235,919 

67,940,411.48 

ICOO  to  1500-  francs  k . . 

801,512 

1,011, ■-393, 650 

- 82,. 566, 132. 83 

1500  to  3000  francs  .... 

1,349,074 

-2.584,032,485' 

210,950,075.95 

30CQ  to  5000  francs  .... 

506 , 930 

1.8.58. 292, 270’ 

151^703^547.75 

To  tal  

15, 590,947 

7,388,658,770 

503,196,874.54 

Tigrres  compiled  by  Myron  T.  Herrick,  TJ.  s.  Ambassador  to  trance. 
Average  value  .of  a franc  during  -January  1922  - 8.1G36  cents-. 


Although  the  ..vast  ma.jority  of  accounts  contain  less  than  500  francs, 
between  $20.00  and  $40.00,  varying  with  exchange  fluctuations,  the  number 
of  accounts  and  the  tendency  which  this  number  indicates  is  impressive..-,-  - 

iiny  nation  com.peting  with  the.  agricult'aral  products  of  Trance  must 
reckon  xvith  the  love  -of  ..the  Trench  peasant  for  his.  land,  his  untiring  appli 
cation  to  it,  and  his  ability  ■ to  - save  - three  cha.racte-ri  sties  of  a wo  r thy. - 
corape  ti+or.  . • . . • 

•The  'Trend  of  Agricr^.l'cural  Produ.ction.. 

The  interest  of  one.  nation  .in  the  agricultui-e"  of  another  nation, 
centers  upon  the  trend  of  production.  That  is,  upon  knowing  the  products 
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T/hich  are  "being  grown  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
country,  and  the  products  which  are  being  produced  in  surplus  quantities. 
This  knowledge  also  supplies  related  interesting  facts  concerning  the  prod- 
ucts and  their  pro"bahle  quantities,  which  must  he  supplied  hy  other  coun- 
tries. 

A statement  of  the  utilization  of  land  gives  a comprehensive  oasis 
for  estimating  the  trend  of  a country's  agricultura]  production.  Table  19 
gives  a summary  of  the  post-war  utilization  of  land  in  France  as  compared 
to  its  prewar  utilization. 


Table  19  - Land  Utilization  in  France,  Average  1909-15,  iusnual 
1919  - 1922,  (Alsace  and  Lorraine  not  included) 


Classification 

Average 

1909-1913 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Plowed  land  

53,535,334 

53, 726,113 

54,303,775 

54,501,735 

NaturaA  meadows.. 

12,075,708 

11,344,665 

11,883,179 

12.024,306 

12,540,720 

Pastures  ij  .... 

12,799,138 

14,235, '’52 

14,336,421 

14,344,921 

14,362.959 

Vineyards  

4,090,532 

3,852,638 

3,837,769 

3,871,380 

3,768,275 

Field  gardens  . . . 

604 , 743 

679,253 

596, 475 

712,735 

Fruits  ^ 

2 , 602 , 996 

2 , 060,863 

2,122,886 

2,092,987 

Forests  

23,608,480 

24,430,038 

24,430,038 

24,475,383 

Hon-agr,  lands. . . 

9,427,438 

12,411,067 

11,460,525 

11,314.882 

Other  surface  3/ 

7,038.555 

'’,605,434 

7. '’64, 954 

7.507,494 

Total  area  .... 

130,832,974 

130,345.323 

130,3<’5.823 

130,845.823 

Statistique  Agricole  ..Annuelle  de  la  France. 
ij  Includes  Moors  and  Commons. 

^ Includes  IJur series. 

^ Cities,  Villages,  Farm  lands,  etc. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  figrues  in  this  table  that  the  area  devoted 
to  cultivated  crops  - plowed  lands  - has  fallen  from  53,315,500  acres  for 
the  five-year  period  preceding  the  war  to  54,362,000  acres  in  1921  - the 
highest  point,  reached  since  the  war.  This  decrease  amounts  to  3,953,600 
acres  or  nearly  7 per  cent. 

It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the’  area,  devoted  to  natural  meadows  show 
a gradual  but  constant  increase,  as  do  the  areas  devoted  to  pastures  and  to 
woods  and  forests.  Orchards,  a.s  well  as  plowed  lands,  have  markedly  dimin- 
ished in  area.  In  short,  intensive  t;'qpes  of  agriculture  seem  to  be  giving 
v;ay  to  the  more  extensive  types. 

Here  are  phenomena  tha,t  will  bear  further  analysis.  One  is  interest- 
ed in  knowing  what  are  the  crops  occupying  diminished  areas,  the  causes  of 
the  diminution,  as  well  as  the  specific  uses  raade  of  the  lands  no  longer 
p loured. 


- c l 

In  pn  attempt  to  answer  tliese  questions,  'consideration  is  given  to 
each  class  of  products  occup7ing  an  important  place  in  French  agriculture. 

Cereals  : Tallies  20  and  21  give  a summarp.  of  the  pre-war  compared 

with  the  post-war  area  and  production  of  cereals' and  tuhers.  The  produc- 
tion of  cereals  was' 'greatly  diminished  diu'^ing  the  \7ar.'  Both  area  and  pro- 
dr'>-Ction  have  gradua.lly  increa.sed  since  1919.  But  as  yet  (1923)  neither  the 
amount  devoted'  to,  cereals  'nor  their  total  yield  have  equalled  the  five  year 
pre-war  average.  The' 1909-15  average  was  around' 33-,  500 , 000  acres,  while 
the  1923  area  is  es'iiiraated  around  27,200,000  acres  -'a  decrease  of 
6,300,000  acres  or  19  per  cent. 

Table . 20 ' Production  of  Cereals  and  Tubers  in  Prance,  Average 
1909-1913,  Annual  1919  1923.' 

(Alsace  and  Lorraine  not  included. ) 


Item  : Unit  - Average  : 1S19  : 1920  ; 1921  : 1922  ^ : 1923  ^ 

L_ :1909-1913: : ; : : 

: : Tho'c.sands  : Tnousands  : 'Tl'iousands : Thousands  ; Thousands  : Tnousands 

V/heat  . :bushel:  317,636  ; 182,444:  231,017:  315,943;  239,146:  283,645 

Meteil  i/ : " : 5.947  : 3,679:  '4,318;  5,227:  4,090:  4,415 

Rye  ; " ; .49,025  ; 23,736:  32,238:  41,908:  36,190:  34,426 

Barley. : " ; 48,183  : 22,954:  35,084:  34,741:  38,190:  43,020 

Buckv/heat  : '=  : 22,147  : 13,491:  16,972;  11.568:  17,981:  15,340 

Oats  ; : 355',278  : 171,792;  282,594:  236,968;  280,835:  366,581 

Corn  ; " : 22,283  ; 9,976:  15,031:  10,311;  12,493:  11,735 

Olillet  ; " : 559  : 594  : . 38 Ij 253.: 255: 419 


■ short  • • ' ■ • 

All  cereals. . . : ton:  19,087  : 10,273:  14,163:  16,001;  14,504:  17,206 

Potatoes  .-bushel:  489,377  : 284,047:  389,927;  283,996;  438,503:  319,465 

Jerusalem  Arti-:  short-  • : ■ : : : : 

chokes  ; ton:  1,775  ; 1,186:  1,238;  1,314:  1,525:  1,327 

Total  Tubers..  : " : 16,456  : 9,707:  12,936;  9,833:  14,680:  10,911 


Statistique  Agricole'  Annuelle  de  la  France 
\J  IfTheat  end  rye  mixed. 

Provisional  fig.ires  - Jor-'mnal  Officiol. 
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Table  21:  Area  and  yield  per  acre  of  cereals  and  tubers  in  France, 

average  1909-13>  annual  1919~1923' 

(Alsace  and  Lorraine  not  included) 
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Ihe  q'oantity  produced  makes  a 'better'' showing  than  does  area.  The 
five  year  pre-war  average  quantity  of  cereals  was  about  19,100,000  short 
tong,  while  the  1923  production  - the  highest  since  the  war  - was  a,roimd 
17,200,000  short  tons  as  compared'  to  only  10, 300, 000  short  tons  for  the 
year  1919.  ‘ " • • 

Although  wheat  has  not  reached  its  pre-war  level  in  either  a.rea  or 
production,  the  year  1923  sees  France  practically  self  sufficing  in  regard 
to  this  important  food.-  Her  pre-war  average  was  317, 600,000  bushels.  This 
fell  to  182,400,000  bushels  in  1919  and  rose  to  283,500,000  bushels  in 
1923.  France  estimates  her  consumption  demands  under  present  restrictions 
at  from  301,000,000  to  335,000,000  bushels. 

The  more  important  restrictions  on  the  use  of  wheat  is  the  compul- 
sory milling  of  lower  grade  flour  together  with  the'  con^ulsory  use  of  10 
per  cent  rye  or  rice  flours.  ' These  regulations  are  supplemented  by  a^ 
nation-T/ide  " save  bread  campaign."  Hence,  France's  estimated  production 
of  283,600,000  bushels  together  with  an  estimated  exportable  suiplus  of 

22.000. 000  bushels  from  her  Horth  African  colonies  givesher' a small  theo- 
retical surplus.  However,  it  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection 
that  her  net  imports  of  wheat  and  wheat  floiur  reduced  to  terms  of  w/heat  for 
the  period  August  to  October  31  were  much  heavier  this  year  than  last.  For 
instance,  during  the -period  in  1922,  the  net  imports  amounted  to  10,877,332 
bushels  while  for  the  same  period  this  year  - 1923. - they  amounted  to 
15,663,936  bushels  - an  increase  of  4,786,604  bushels  or  44  per  cent. 

The  area  and  production  of  rye  was  about  one-third  less  in  1919  than 
it  was  before  the  war.  This  cereal  shows  little  tendency  to?;ard  an  immedi- 
ate recovery.  Tiie  yield  in  1923  vwas -still  some  14,600,000  bushels  or  30 
per  cent  behind  the  pre-war  average . 

Barley  is  .coming  back  into  its  "-own.  The  1923  production  - •43,000,000 
bushels  - approaches  the  1909-13  .average  of  48,200,000  bushels.  The  area, 
also  approached-  its  pre-war  level. 

Buckwheat  is  still  nearly  6,800,000  bushels  or  31  per  cent  behind  the 
pre-v;ar  average.  ... 

Oats  rank  second  to.  wheat  in  impor-tance  as  a cereal  in  France.  The 
5 year  pre-war  average  was  roughly  355,000,000  bushels  on  approximately 

10.000. 000  acres.  The  1923  fig-ares  are  367,000,000  bushels  on  8,000,000 

acres.  Hen.ce,  area  is  considerably  belovj  that  of  10  years  ago,  but  a rela- 
tively high;  yield  placed  oats  this  year  on  a pre-?/ar  basis. 

Corn  shows  a decrease  of  35  per  cent  in  area  and  47  per  cent  in  pro- 
duction. 

The  decrease  of  6,300,000  acres  in  cereal  area  today  as  compared  Ti/ith 
pre-v/ar  conditions  is  largely  due  to  marked  reduction  in  the  acreage  of 
wheat  together  with  smaller  reductions  in  oats,  rye,  buckwheat  and  corn. 
Hov/ever,  no  cereal  has  reached  its  pre-war  acreage.  Barley  makes  the  nearest 
approach  to  recovering  its  position. 
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Tubers  : This  classif ice tioii  is  irade  up  of  pote-foes  and  Jerusalem 

.artichokes,' 'potatoes  being  by  far  the  most  important  'both  from  the  stand- 
point of ‘area  and  production.  Heither  area  or  nroducCtion  of  potatoes  are 
as. great  as  in  the  5 year  pre-war  period.  The  pota.to  acreage  in  1923  was 
some  491,000  acres  short,  a.lthough  the  area  of  artichokes  increased  some 
38,000  acres.  Qua^ntity  produced  of  both  tubers  is  still  much  below  pre-war 
normal.  (See  Tables  20  and  21) 

Vegetables : Vegetables  grown  on  a commercial  scale  occupy  less  than 

2 per  cent  of  the  plowed  land  area  of  Trance.  However,  it  is  well  to  note 
that  crops  of  this  class  have  not  ms.terially  decreased  since  the  war.  The 
area  was  705,000  acres  in  1922  as  compared  to  743,000  acres  in  1909-13. 
Production  is  still  158,000  short  tons  less  than  before  the  war. 

Summaries  of  area  and  production  of  the  products  classified  as  vege- 
tables and  forage  crops  are  given  in  Tables  22  and  23. 


Table  22  - Pr-oduction  of  Vegeta'o]es  and  Torage  Plants  in  Trance, 
.A.verage.  1909-13,  Annual  1919  - 1923. 


(Alsace  and  Lorraine  not  included) 


Item 

Average 

1909-1913 

CLJiU.  JJ^. 

1919 

ji  1 dx.tic 

1920 

iU  0 ± a.  l 

1921 

1922 

1 / 

1923  ^ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Vegetables  ; 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Beans-green  

6,524 

6 , 565 

8,031 

4,443 

6,275 

Peas  (in  shell)  . . 
Beans,  dry: 

8,493 

5,856 

6,098 

6,639 

5,658 

Haricot  

4,686 

3,402 

5,065 

3,710 

3,896 

1,904 

Teves  

2 , 557 

1,01? 

1,227 

1,147 

1,177 

Teveroles  

.2,275 

1,253 

1,784 

818 

1,192 

Peas,  dry  

1 , 040 

515 

642 

450 

495 

373 

Lentils,  dry  

269 

148 

173 

114 

148 

100 

Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 

Torage  Crops : 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Beets,  forage  .... 

24,190 

11,509 

18,467 

.14,465 

20,826 

17,222 

Rutabagas  & turnips 

3 . 194 

2,242 

2,611 

2,155 

3,310 

2,484 

Cabbage,  forage  .. 

3,459 

5,006 

6,918 

3, 147 

6.250 

5.609 

Clover  

4,787 

3,  598 

4,300 

3,555) 

11,583) 

12 , 353 

Alfalfa  

5,  904 

, 3,852 

■4,646 

3,824) 

) 

Sainfoin  

3,042 

1,921 

2,265 

1,881) 

) 

Annual  green  forage 

16,105 

9,111 

10,509 

7,500: 

10,271 

8,612 

Temporary  prairies 

1,031 

1,015 

1. 119 

1,002; 

1,133 

1,316 

Statistique  Agricole  Annuelle  de  Is.  Trance 
ly  Provisional  figures  - Jom’nal  Officiel. 
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Tatle  23  - Acreage  and  Yield  "Der  acre  of  Vegetables  and  Forage 


Crp-ps  in  Trance . Average  1909-13.  Anmjal  1919-1923 


("Alsace  and  Lorraine  not 

included) 

Average 

« / 

1909 

-1913 

1919  : 1920 

1921  : 1922 

1923  ^ 

Item 

Yield 

Yield; 

.Yield 

Yield: 

Yield 

Yield 

Area 

per 

Area 

per  ; Area 

per 

Area 

per  : Area 

per 

Area 

per 

acre 

acre  : 

acre 

acre  : 

acre 

acre 

1,000 

Bush- 

1,000 

Bush-  : 1 , OOO 

Bush- 

1,000 

Bu.sh-  : 1 , GOO 

Bush- 

1,000 

Bush- 

acres 

els 

acres 

els  :acres 

els 

acres 

els  : acres 

els 

acres 

els 

egetables 

- 

Beans, green 

53 

123. 1 

66 

99.5:  77 

104.3 

62 

71.7;  62 

101.2 

Peas,  in 

' shell. . . . 

63 

134.8 

55 

106.5:  59 

103.4 

66 

100.6:  57 

99.4 

Beans,  dry; 

Haricot.  . . 

316 

14.8 

367 

9.3;  392 

12.9 

437 

8.5:  385 

10.1 

274 

6.9 

Feves.  . . . 

146 

17.5 

36 

11.8;  80 

15.3 

97 

11.8:  88 

13.4 

Feveroles 

92 

24.7 

60 

21.1:  86 

20.7 

63 

13.0:  67 

17.8 

Peas,  dry. 

54 

19.3 

54 

15.1:  41 

15.7 

38 

11.8:  34 

14.6 

32 

11.7 

Lentils,  dry 

19 

14.2 

11 

13.5;  13 

13.3 

12 

9.5:  12 

12.3 

11 

9.1 

Total 

: 

vegetables 

743 

679 

; 748 

775 

: 705 

1,000 

Short 

1,000 

Short; 1,000 

Short 

1,000 

Short: 1,000 

Short 

1,000 

Short 

acres 

tons 

acres 

tons  :acres 

tons 

acres 

tons  : acres 

tons 

acres 

tons 

orage : 

Beets . forage  1 ,687 

14.3 

1 ,304 

8.8:1.495 

12.4 

1,519 

9.5:  1,548 

13.5 

1,578 

10.9 

Rutabagas  & 

turnips . . 

422 

7.6 

378 

5.9:  337 

6.7 

4-36 

4.9:  447 

7.4 

407 

6.1 

Cabbage , for 

; 

age  

590 

14.3 

494 

10.1:  575 

12.0 

434 

7.3:  469 

13.3 

776 

7.2 

Clover, . . . 

2,805 

1.7 

2,579 

1.4:  2, sec 

1.6 

2,674 

1.3)  6,707 

1.7) 

6 , 666 

1.9 

-rlfalfa.  . . 

2,801 

2.1 

2,383 

1.6:  2,437 

1.9 

2,535 

1,5) 

) 

Sainfoin. . 

1,918 

1.6 

1,474 

1.3:  1,485 

1.5 

1 .512 

1.2) 

) 

-'nnual  green 

: 

forage . . . 

1 ,888 

8.  5 

1,632 

5.6;  1,702 

6.2 

1,713 

4.4:  1,787 

5.7 

1,652 

5.2 

Temporary 

• 

prairies. 

680 

1.6 

348 

1.2:  870 

1.3 

906 

1.1:  889 

1.3 

892 

1.5 

3tal  forage 

* 

t'ops2/...  12,791 

1,092 

11,609 

11,  729 

;11,847 

11,971 

Statistique  Agricole  Anmeile  de  la  France. 

\J  Provisional  .•^;gu.res -Journal  Officiel. 

2j  Native  prairies,  pastures,  moors  and  commons  not  included. 
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Forage  crops:  The  acreage  of  forage  "beets 'is  only  slightly  "below 

pre-war  normal.  -.Eutabagas  and  turnips  were  above  the  pre-war.  area  in  1922 
and  only  slightly  below  in  1923  and  cabbage,  v/hich  was  considerably  below 
the  pre-war  average  in  1921  and  1922,  was  above  in  1923.  The  rotation  hays 
clover,  alfalfa,  and  sainfoin  - show  marked  increases  in  enreage  since  1919. 
•innual  green  forage  is  nearing  its  former  status  while ■ temporary  prairies 
have  greatly  increased  in  both  area  and  production.  A"  summary  showing  the 
status  of  forage  crops  is  given  in  Tables  21  and  22'. 

• I ndus  tr  i al  plan  'cs : Althoiigh  industrial  plants  occupy 'less  than  2 

per  cent  of  the  plowed  J.and  area,  their  importance  from  the  standpoint  of 
value,  capital  invested  and  labor  required  is  much  greater.  The  war  re- 
duced the  production  of  this  class  of  products  more  than  any  other,  and  it 
is  these  products  which  still  show  the  greatest  diminution. 

.The  production -of  beets  for  sugar  and  for  alcohol  had  its  center  in 
the  invaded  territory,  liiis  fact  explains  the  drop  to  22  per  cent  of  pre- 
war production  in  1919  and  the  1923 'production  of -54  per  cent  of  the  1909-13 
average.  Tohacco,  the  fibers  and  the  oil  seeds  are  still  below  normal  in 
both  acreage  and  yield-.'  Hops  is  the  oialy  crop  classed  as  industrial  which 
has  come  back..  • ' ■ 

As  a whole,  the  industrial  plants  show  a decrease  in  area  in  1922 
amounting  to  aro'und  51  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  average.  See  tables  24  and 
25. 


Table  24  - Production  of  industrial  Plants  in  France.  Average 
■ • ~1909-13.  Annual  1919  - 1923-. 


' (Alsace  and  Lorraine  not  included) 


Item 

Average 

1909-1913 

1919 

iiu  o 

1920 

, . :i92i 

1922 

• 1923^^ 

“nroo'cr" 

ro'oo 

“TTOOO 

-1000 

■IpOC, 

1000  short 

' short . ■ 

short  • 

'snort 

snort 

short  • 

tons 

tons 

tons 

•-  tons 

tons 

tons 

Beets  for  sugar.. 
Beets  for  dis- 

6,499 

•'1V375 

2,666 

2,233 

3,120 

3,505 

tillery  ........ 

2,154 

516  ■ 

516 

415 

' 642 

1.189 

Tobacco  

■ 23 

15 

19 

. 21 

.10 

Hops  

- -3 

■•■hi 

1 

1 

5 

Hemp  (Fiber) 

” 15 

7 

9 

6 

5 

Flax  (Fiber ) . . . . ' 

■ 20 

18 

28 

12 

15 

Colza 

. -45 

39 

42 

35 

24 

Hapeseed  

6 

3 

3 

4 

4 

Poppy  

Total  industrial 

4 . 

T 

1 

1 

1 

Plants  ........ 

3,769 

1,975 

3,287 

2 , 733 

3,834 

Statj.stique  Agricole  Annuelle  de  la  France. 
}J  Provisional  figures  - Journal  Officiel. 
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Table  25  - Acreage  and  Production  ~cer  acre  of  Industrial  Plants 
in  Trance,  Average  1909-13,  Annual  1919-3923 . 

(Alsace  and.  Lorraine  not  included) 


Item 

-T.vei 

1909- 

■age  ; 

1913  : 1919  . 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

iirea 

Yield: 
per  :Area 
acre  : 

Yield 

per 

acre 

Area 

Yield 

per 

acre 

: Yield 
A.rea  : per 

cQ-CT*  G 

A.rea 

Yield 

per 

acre 

: Yield 
iirea  : per 
:acre 

1,000 

Short ; 1 , 000 

Sno  jTv 

1,000 

Abort 

l,000:.Short 

1,000 

Short 

1,000: Short 

acres 

tons  : acres 

tons 

acres 

tons 

acres  .‘tons 

axres 

tons 

acres ; tons 

^eets  for  sugar 

..  609 

10.7:  184 

7.5 

255 

10.  5 

295:-  7.6 

285 

10.9 

361:  9.7 

'sets  for  dis- 

: 

tillery  .... 

129 

16.7:  51 

10.1 

43 

12.0 

50;  8.3 

55 

11.7 

73;  16.3 

Tobacco  

37 

.6:  23 

.7 

26 

.7 

28:  .8 

28 

.6 

.‘ons  

7 

.4;  4 

.2 

4 

.2 

4:  .2 

6 

.8 

'emp  (Piter). 

35 

. 4 : 19 

,4 

19 

.5 

16:  .4 

13 

.4 

Tlax  (Tiber) . 

62 

.3:  52 

.3 

86 

.3 

43 ; .3 

45 

.3 

'olza 

72 

.6;  57 

.7 

63 

.7 

63:  .6 

IJ  50 

.5 

'.ape seed  .... 

12 

,5:  10 

. 3 

12 

.4 

11:  .4 

1/  10 

. 4 

""oppy 

7 

.6:  2 

.5 

2 

2:  .5 

2 

g 

Total  Indus- 

orial  Plants. 

970 

: 402 

510 

512: 

494 

Statis 


iqae  .^ricole  Annaelle  ie  la  Trance. 


ij  Provisional  figures  - Journal  Officiel. 

A suinrnary  of  the  after  war  decreases  the  acreage  and.  production 
of  plowed  land  crops  is  given  in  Tables  26  and  27. 


Table  26  - Utilization  of  plow-land  under  Cultivation  in  Prance, 
Average  1909-13,  Annual  1919  - 1923/ 


Classification 

Aiverage 

1909-19].5 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1,000 

1,000 

1 , QOO 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

A-cres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

A.cr  e s 

Acres 

Cereals  

33,491 

23 , 558 

P-5,877 

26,790 

26,633 

27,216 

Vegetables  

743 

679 

748 

775 

705 

Tabers  

4,092 

3,364 

3,635 

3,660 

3,670 

3,639 

Porage  Crops  . . . 

12,791 

11,092 

11,609 

11,729 

11,847 

11,971 

Industrial  plants 
Pallow  

970 

6,443 

402 

14,631 

510 
n,  930 

512 

11,036 

494 

Total  

53, 535 

53, 726 

54,309 

54 , 502 

Statistique  Agricole  Annuelle  de  la  trance. 
^ Provisional  figures  - Journal  Officiel. 
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Talkie  27  - Production  of  Princii:>al  Crp-ps  in  Jjraiice,  Average 
' 1909-13,  2nnnal  1919-1925. 


Classification 

Average 

1909-1913 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923  ^ 

1,000 

i;ooo  • 

1,000 

1,0-X 

1,000 

■ 1,000 

Short  tons 

short  tons 

Sliort  tons 

Short'  tons 

Short  tons 

Short  ton. 

Cereals  

19,039 

10,275, 

349 

14, 164 
447 

16,002 

'330 

14 , 505 
' 360 

17,208 

Vegetab'^es  

518 

Tfibers  . 

15,. 456 

8,605' 

. 12,936 

9,633 

14 , 660 

10,911 

Porage  Crops-  ... 

66, 760 

‘ 38,25.^ 

50,835 

37,529 

53,373 

47,596 

Industriad  plants 

8,759  .. 

1,975' 

3.287 

. 2,733 

3.834 

Statistique  i^^ricole  m^nuelle.  ae 
"ij  Provisional  fi^ares  - Journal  Gfficiel. 
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The  significant  i-act  shc^n  by  this  snmriar.y  is  that  all  classes  of 
crops  produced  on  arable  land  ■ocedpy  less  area  and  are'  produced  in  less 
qua.ntities  than  before  the  uar.  The  1922  production  of  for.age  crops  raade 
the  nearest  approach  to  its  pre-uar  status.- 


'.shat  type  of  faming  is  absorbing  the  acreage  relea:sed  by  these 
decreases?  ' In  the  first  place  the  area  of  plowed  land  in  1921  decreased 
some  7 per  cent.  This  reduction  is  taken  up  by  the  increase  in  natural 
meadows,  pastures,  and  wocds  .aud  forests  - (Table  19).  In 'the  second  place, 
the  decrease.. in  area  of  cultivated  crops  is  accounted  for  by  the  marked, 
increase  in  fallow  area  - (Table  26).  Tiie  1921  fallow  area  was  nearly 
double  tliat  of  1909-13.  In  a word,  tilled  crops  have  given  way  to  natural 
meadows,  prairies,  Floods  and  fallow. 

Live  stock:'  _ Tho  trend  toward  more  extensive  t^;pes  of  a.gricult‘ure 
wodld  lead  one  to  expect  an  increase  in  live  stock  production.  Table  28 
gives  a summarj^  of  the  nunber  of  farm  .anirea.13  in  finance  for  different 
years. 


Table  28  - Livestock  in  France.  Averag:e  1909-1913,  Annual  1919  - 1932. 


(Alsace  and  Lorraina  not  included) 


caJ. 

December  31 

Livestock.  ■ 

Average 

1909-1913 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

. Humber 

Humber 

Humber 

Humber 

H-iuCiber 

Horses  & Mules.:  ■ 

Horses  . 

3.222,835 

2,413,190 

2,542. 820 

2,610,180 

2,677,650 

Mules  

■ 193,148 

167,180 

178,470 

184 , 120 

183,470 

Donkeys  

Total  

359.542 

303.100 

297,540 

295, 150 

290,510 

3,775.526 

2,833.470 

3.018,830 

3,089,450 

3.151,630 

Cattle : 

Bulls  

277,398 

231.230 

240,550 

238,780 

242,700 

Steers  

1,840,252 

1,261,070 

1,318,060 

1,358,000 

1,363,540 

Cows  

7,656,332 

6,327.510 

6,575,770 

6,702, 750 

6,886,800 

Calves  (1  year 
and  over) .... 

2,602,354 

2,721,230 

2,770,280 

2,754,320 

2,791,530 

Calves  (less 
than  1 -year ) . 

1,975,592 

1,832,620 

1,877.450 

1.837.660 

1.833,350 

Total  . . 

14.551.928 

12,373,660 

12,782.110 

12,891,510 

13.117,920 

Sheeps 

Rams  over  1 year 

299,724 

184,390 

201,790 

197,800 

197,490 

kVethers  " " " 

2.720,176 

1,075,220 

1,080,630 

1,131,720 

1,231,800 

Ev^es  " " " 

9.551,782 

5, 558 , 880 

5,797,810 

5,914,610 

6,004,280 

Lambs  under  1 
year  

4,116.882 

2 , 172 . 500 

2,292.080 

2,315.250 

2.308.830 

Total  .... 

16 , 698 , 564 

8.990,990 

9,372.360 

9,559.330 

9,742.400 

Swine  

6,973.050 

4.080,560 

4.583,470 

4,794,250 

4.840,960 

Goats  

1.420,676 

1,174,360 

1,228, 580 

1,252.270 

1 ,265, 980 

Statistiqae  A^ricole  Annuelle  de  la  France. 


Livestock  production  has  not  increased  as  compared  to  pre-uar  years. 
On  Decemher  31,  1922,  there  was  a slightly  scalier  number  of  horses,  a 
sma.ll  decrease  in  cattle,  a smaller  number  of  goats,  and  the  swine  had 
diminished  about  one-third  in  member,  while  sheep  show  a 42  per  cent  de- 
crease below  the  five  year  pre-war  average. 


An  increase  in  the  numter  of  livestock  has  not  kept  pace  with  in- • 
creased  meadow  prairie  and  pasture  areas  and  with  the  decrease  in  tilled 
'crops.  Two  conditions  have  cpntri'Duted  to  this  result:  (1)  Working 

capital  - livestock,  machinery,  etc.  — represents  a greater  portion  of 
the  farmers  k- total  capj.'tal  than  does  land,  it  is  t'ne  helief  of  many 
competent  Ohservers  in  krance  that  the  Franch  farmer  has  over-extended 
him'self  in  land  purchases  since  -the  war''at  a sacrifice'  of  capital  which 
shoiild  have  been  expendsd"in  livestock  and  .machinery.  In  other  words, 
tenants  well  provided  in  working  Capital  have  become  landowners  with 
little  working  capital.  (2)  The  second  factor  contributing  toward  de- 
creased tilled  crop  production  without  corresponding  increased  livestock 
production  falls -back' upon  a declining  population  falling  heavily  upon 
rural  communities.  ' .The  lack  of  man  pov^er  must  be  replaced  by  acres. 

Each  man  must  farm  more  acres,  therefore  production  per  a.cre  - the 

nation  taken  as  a whole  -’-'is  reduced.-..  More ’cicres  are  devoted  to  live 
stock  production',,  but  the-s'e  acres  le'ss-  inte-rvively  handled  do  not  as  yet 
produce  ad.''many  a'nimals-.  as'did' a,  less  numbei  of  acres 'before  the  war. 

. 'Imports  and  Exports  of  Agricultural  Products. 

As  compared  to  exports,  France  'is  distinctly  an  importer  of  cer- 
eals. Howe.ver,  the  q-'^iantity  ordinarily  required  is  not  large.  For  the 
year  beginning  July  1,  1922,  she,  imported  less  than  86,000,000  bushels 
of  all  cereals  and  cereal  products.  -The,  largest,  item  is  wheat,  including 
flour,  which  amounted  to  44,000,000  hushe,ls.  Corn ‘Came  next  with 
22,000.000  bushels.  See  Table  29.  . 

'■  ■ Tne  countries -furnishing  the  bulk  of  France's  cereal  imports  are 

sho.wn  in  -Table  30.  Canada, Argentina,  Australia  arid' the  Franch  North 
African  colonies  supply  the  larger  part  of  the  cereals  imported. 


31  ^ 


Ta’ole  29  - Production.  Foreign  Trade  and  Conf^imption  of  Cereals, 
in  Prance,  Average  1909-13.-  imnual  1919-1923  — / 


(Alsace 

and  Lorraine  not 

i.ncluded 

Ln  'production) 

j: 

-weraee  1909-1913 

1919 

Year  "beginning 

Year  heginning 

: 

Cereal 

Pro  due- 

July  1 : 

Supply 

Pro due- 

July 

X 

: Supply 

tion 

Iiruorts 

:Br.TX)rts'.: 

tion 

Imnorts 

E:cnor  t s 

1,000 

i,oeo 

; l',0C0  ; 

1,000' 

1,000 

'1.000 

1,000 

: 1,000 

Bushels- 

Bushels' 

rBuShels : 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

: Bushels 

Viheat .... 

31?, 636 

44,081 

: 1,230: 

360,487 

182,444 

88,592 

1,165 

269,871 

Eye  

49,025 

3,316 

25; 

52,315 

28,736 

6,695 

17 

35,414 

Barley  . . 

46; 183 

•6,710 

.783: 

54,110 

22,964 

11,869 

51 

34,782 

Buckwheat 

22-,  147 

177 

; 153: 

22,169 

:12,49i 

1 

4 

12,488 

Corn  ..... 

22,289 

355.278 

19,793 

: • 188 ; 

41,994 

385,002 

9,976 

17 , 129 
31.325 

293 

26,812 

Oats  .... 

29,S4'6 

: 122; 

171,792 

107 

203,010 

Totsl.  . 

814.558 

103,923 

; 2.404: 

916.077 

428.403 

155,611 

1,637 

582,377 

1920  ' ■ 

, 1921 

Year  he 

ginning  ; 

Year  heginning 

Cereal 

Pro due- 

July  1 ■ : 

Supply 

Produc- 

. July  1 

Supply 

tion 

hnuorts 

: Ex-ports : 

tion 

Im'por'Gs 

Exnorts 

1,000 

1,000 

: 1,000  : 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Bushels 

Bushels 

:Bushels : 

Bushels 

Bushels 

B-dshels 

Bushels 

B'ushels 

wheat  . . . 

231,017 

72,936 

: I'lOo: 

302 , 893 

315,943 

21,659 

2,544 

335.058 

Eye  

32 , 238 

11,313 

16 : 

43 , 535 

41,908 

29 

1,256 

40,681 

Barley  . . 

35,084 

968 

: 2,301: 

, 33,751 

34,741 

4,409 

251 

38,899 

Buckwheat  ' 

16,972 

U 

: 7: 

16,965 

11,568 

7 

48 

11,527 

Corn  . . . ■. 

15,091 

7,716 

: 1,113: 

21,694 

10,311 

19.628 

186 

29,753 

Oats  .... 

282.694 

6,400 

: 8,894: 

280,200 

' 236,968 

22,424 

769 

258,623 

Total  . 

613.096 

99,383 

; 13,436: 

699 , 04-3 

651,<!39 

68,156 

5.054 

714, 541 

1922  • ■' 

Year  heginning  : 

Cereal 

Pro due- 

July  1 ; 

Supply 

tion 

Inroorts 

37 1 ill  r 

1,000 

1,000  ■ ■ 

; 1 , 000 

1,000 

Bushels 

Bushels 

:Bushels  : 

Bushels 

wheat. . . . 

239,146 

44,133 

: 2,779: 

280, 500 

Bye  

36,190 

614 

; 600; 

56 , 204 

Barley  . . 

38,190 

1,410 

: 735 : 

33 , 665 

Buckvheat 

17,981 

17 

:•  90: 

17.903 

Corn  .... 

12,493 

21,986 

: 151: 

34,318 

Oats  .... 

230.835 

' 17.541 

: 1.031: 

297 . .345 

Total.  . 

624,835 

85,701 

• / > 

: 5,396: 

705,140 

Production  figures  from  Sts-tistiques A^rico le  Annuelle  de  la  Prance.  Imjoorts  and 
Exports  from  Documents  Statistique  sur  le  Commerce  de  la  Prance,  Flour  included 
in  e^^orts  and- imports  of  uheat,  rye,  "buckwheat,  corn  and  oats. 
ij  Years  "beginning  July  1. 

Less  than  500  "bushels-. 


Table  30  - Cereals  imported  into  Jrance  hv 

countries  of 

origin. 

1920  - 

- 1923. 

Cereal . and, d, . 

Calendar 

ears 

country.  . 

1920 

■.  192i  ■ 

1922 

1923 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Y«heat  and  Wheat  and 
rye  mixed: 

United  States  ^ ■ 

29',  233 ; 499 

16,487',  733 

6,793,309 

10,633,366 

Australia  

11,S'?4,597 

11,323,994 

4,380,779 

2,173,434 

Argentina 

34,267,310 

5,234,784 

, 6,732,518 

18,091,451 

Canada  .-. 

4,254,022 

■ 1,233.628 

2,858,330 

9,578,079 

Other  countries’.  . 

2.727,785 

8,717,943 

4.044,093 

11.581.455 

Total  

82.457,213 

40.99S.C82 

24.809.029 

■ 52.057.785 

ViTheat  flour : 

Barrels  ■ 

Barrels 

Barrels' 

■ Barrels. 

United' States  .... 

744,625 

434 

1,204 

' 1»334 

Canada  . : 

220,477 

101 



Other  countries... 

381 ! 479 

■ 33,8.97 

. 27,  976 

76.173 

Total  

34 , 332 

: 29,281 

, 77,507 

Oats: 

Bushels- 

' , Bushels.  ' 

Bushels 

Bushels 

United  States. ... 

9,538,713 

969,659 

6,350,116 

■ '766,946 

Argentina  

3.953,874  ■ 

. 602 , 695 

4,043,347 

2,871,450 

Canada  

969,197 

622,483 

1,439,218 

5,335,091 

152,324 

Algeria 

1,221,714 

1 .2  53, ,4  LI 

' 2.607,2.50 

Other  countries.  .. 

,3. 3 12. '3  74 

' ■ 3,8C9,148 

7,635.259 

2,541,862 

■^otal  

13,825.872 

10 . 317 . 597 

24.803,0.31 

8,939,832 

Barley: 

• 

Algeria  

1,659,701 

'2,120,150 

' 1,039,501 

1,820,159 

dmis  

704,168 

• 511 -,665 

281,408 

809,056 

Australia  

2/ 

' 2/  ■ 

.162,631 

4,699 

Other  countries. . 

566,058 

315.161 

944.450 

568,704 

To  tal  

2,929.927 

2.946.976 

2.427,990 

3.202.618 

Corn: 

United  States . . . . 

1,239,178 

' '435,149 

3, 813',  745 

2,218,363 

Argentina  

15,430,327 

S'.  018, 569 

12, 628; 248 

13,998,336 

Rumania  

2/ 

■2y' 

1,180;272 

816,859 

Indo  China  ...... 

a' 

2/ 

2,023,122 

1.732,221 

Other  countries. . 

815,108 

5, '719, 022 

1.393.949 

3.428.201 

Total  

17,536,113 

■13,172.540 

21.044.336 

22,193.980 

V ■ 

United  States. . , . 

li.G99,0b£ 

1:355,235 

650 

539,607 

Other  countries. . 

1,650. 71C 

299,242 

. 9.503 

924.058 

To  ta  l 

16,349,778 

1,654.477 

10.153 

1.463.665 

Compiled  from  Documents  Statistiques  s'or  Le  Commerce  de  la  lYance. 
l!  Imports  from  the  U.  S.  iiiay  include  some  Canadian  grain  shipped 
from  U.  S.  ports. 

Included  in  other  countries. 
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Meat -.and  meat  products  are  next  to  cereal  and  cereal  products  in  im- 
portance as  agricultural  impor'o  commodities.  Tlie  quantities  conung  into 
Trance  d-iiring  the  years  19.30,,  .1.9S1.  .and  1923  are  given  in.  Table  31. 


Table  31  - Imports  of  Meats  and  Meat  F:*'oducts  into  Trance  by 
Corn.tr ies  oT  Origin, 19.30-1923 . 


Item  • ■ ■ 

■Calendar 

Tears 

■ 1920- 

. ,d921-  ■ 

■1922 

1923 

1/^ 

• Pounds 

Founds 

Poland  s 

Poruads 

Trash  and  frozen,  meats : 
Mutton 

■ 37,423 . 171 

22,921,388 

14,445,201 

20,775,489 

Fork ; 

6,802,955 

6.  £04.;  320 

26,483,419 

45,770,362 

Beef  and  other  . 

'293,616,785 

116 , 323  ,.412 

78,341,553 

125,004,347 

Cured  meats 

Pork,  hiam  d bacon.  . 

82,377,745 

23 , 350, 021 

12.200,477 

35,478,848 

Baef  and  other  .... 

1,323,642 

903,666 

1,379,198 

608,470 

Tats : 

Beef; 

United  Hinrdom  .....  . 

13, o08, 556 

?-0, 004,9.16 

6,607,407 

6.,  898,414 

United  States  

4,090,635 

; , 12,534,474' 

. 7,521,434 

751,548 

Argentina 

10.455,739 

7,222,049 

6, 855, 645 

16,038,730 

Urrgua.y 

4,513,107 

■ .2,520,740 

1,462,091 

3,994,735 

Orher  countries  . . . 

5,699.994 

3.122,815 

4,623,927 

5,472,699 

Total  

38,403,030 

• 35,404.994 

27.070,504 

33,206.126 

Lard : 

United  States  

56,024,638 

■ 49,309,406 

44,274,100 

54,782,105 

Other  countries  . . . 

21,997,940 

' 9. ,730, 223 

4, 911,408 

10.974,058 

Total  

78,022,778 

5.9,033,629 

49,185.508 

65, 756, 163 

Compiled  from  Uomoizents 

jtatistiques  sur  Le  Commerce  de  la  Trance. 

p/  Coiantries  of  expo 

’t  not  given. 

Tile  fig'ores  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  much  room  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  imports  in  frozen  meat.  One  of  the  difficulties  in'  this  expan- 
sion is  the  Trenc'nman • s pregadice  against  frozen  meats.  The  statement  is 
raade  that  the  Trenchman  prefers  horsemeat  to  frozen  meat.  Although  this 
statement  is  somewhat  extreme,  nevertheless,  it  has  a basis,  as  is  shown  hT’’ 
the  fact  that  in  1919  (latest  available  data)  72,437  horses,  mules  and  don- 
keys were  slaughtered  in  Paris  alone,  yielding' 39 ,405, 351  pounds  of  sala.ble 
meat. 

Other  agricultural  products  grown  in  Trance  v.^hich  play  an  important 
role  as  imports  and  exports  are  potatoes,  sugar  and  wines.  See  Table  32. 
However,  the  demand  for  these  three  products  has  listle  direct  interest  to 
American  agricult’ire.  The  importation  of  potatoes  from  Amicrica  is  prohibited 
for  pathological  reasons.  Sugar  has  become  an  important  import  only  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  due  largely  to  the  destruction  of  sugar  beet  area 
in  the  invaded  territory.  This  is  probably  a temporary  condition.  Sugar 
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l:'ee'G  production  is  rapidly,  assuming  pre-war  proportions.  Although'  .?rance 
exports  a large  quantity  of  wine,  she  imports  more  than  she  exports'. 


Table  32  - Production,  Imports,  Exports  and  Consnnintion  of 
Potatoes,  Sugar  and  h'ine.  Average  1309-1913 , 
Annual  1919  - 1923. 


Item 


Average  19C9  - 1913 


Produc- 

tion. 


Year  beginning 
July  1 


Iiunort  : jSxnort 


Total 

Su'onlv 


1919 


.Produc- 

tion 


Year  beginning 
July  1 


Total 


Im-oort 


Export  : Sunnly 


Potatoes 
Bushels 
Sugar , 
Fovuids 
hine, 
Gallons 


xhous  ands 
489,377 
1,518,831 
1,223,,  540 


Thousands  Thousands 
6,645:  8,476 

348,119:  380,465 
207, 850:  45,242 


Thousands 

487,546 

1,486,435 

1,386,148 


Thousands 

284,047 

341,938 

1,440,116 


Thousands 

7,452 

1,661,953 

182,567 


Thousands : Thousands 
3,784:  287, 71£ 

177,889:1,826,002 
37,003:1, 585, 67£ 


1920 


1/ 


1921 


1/ 


Item 


Produc- 

tion 


Year  beginning 
July  1 


Import : Export 


To  tal 
Supply 


Produc- 
tion ' 


Year  beginning 
July  1 


Import 


export 


Total 

Supply 


Potatoes, 
Bushels 
Sugar, 
Po'onds 
b'ine , 
Gallons 


Thousands 
427,610 
672,496 
1 , 566 , 015 


Thousands  Thousands 
1,549:  11,510 

649,116:  162,463 


Thousands 
417,649 
1,159, 144 


■'  1922:^ 

Item  ’ : 

: Produc- 

Year  beginning 
July  1 

Total  ; 

: ■ tion 

Import  ; Export 

Supply  : 

: Thousands 
Potatoes, ^ . 

Bushels  :5-/350,  311 

Thousands  Thousands 

Thousands : 

8,942;  7,307 

351,946: 

Sugar,  ; 

Pounds  :^9G7,819 

1,042.447;  308,690 

1,701,576: 

W ine , ; 

: 

Gallons; 1,354, 676 

229,603;  27,647 

2,056 ,632: 

'rnousa.nds 
305',  324 
^'599,651 
1,265.462 


Thousands 

14,417 

1,228.205 

181.851 


Thousands : TLiousands 
3,853:  315.886 


246,997:1,580,859 

30,024:1.417,289 


Production  - Stat:? 


istique  Agricole  Annuelle,  Prance.  Imports  and  Exports 
Stati.stiques  sur  le  Commerce  de  la  Prance. 

\J  Includes  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

^ Prom  Journal  Agric.  Pratique,  October  20,  1922. 

3/ • International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 
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Table  33  gives  a list  of  the  more  important  agricult-oral  exports. 
It  will  be  seen  that  no  commodities  are  exported  in  large  quantities. 

Table  33  - Princinal  xcultm^al  !^'oduc~ts  Exported  from 

France.  1931  - 1923. 


■ . I / V-..!,'”  ,:.'- ' V.' ;-..Calexidar'.  Years'  ■ . ■ . ■ - 

Pf  oduc  t. ' I ■ I A "r.-.  Unpt'^’X  . X.  .".X:.;:-- 

--y.  v..,.  ' p93^--  ' -y  1922  1923 


Live  poultry-  :'"Po'und:.-  j ’ . - 72^6,Z16  : 972 , 890 

Fresh  & frozen  meat.  : ■ V l6,0 93 ',32:0^ 'X’  10,221,628  ; 26,719,311 

Ham  3^  & bacon..,  . ......  .,  ” ....  : .6,887,832.,  m - 4, 676 . 8.33.r  , . 2.359,804 

Dead' I'oultry  . . : X . .’  •'  m =.  ' 5, 246  ,'728X.XX-.6';  587..  565'  : 11 , 113 , 830 

Canned  meats  ; " V 9, 6'58',  573' ' V sX',  959,  905  : 17,124,451 

Offal  I'  . .4,296,386  . £,0.85.130  : ,.4,919,565 

■»7ool  "■  ;■  69,950,415  ¥X087 ,030  : '85,553,912 

Eggs  of  poultry  .......  .2,175,9.40,..;,,,  3-f882.560  46,144,924 

Fresh  milk.. : ' 4, 77X  691 ' V, 'Xa»6p4,'333  : ^4  X29*656 

Condensed  milk : " : 8,096,614  : " 4X540 , 594  2,868,185 

Che  ese,.,... ......  “ . . .:  1.7.,  120,  .?03,-  - 22 , 019;  324  : 33,226,188 

Fresh  butter"  : I'..':  ■ “ ' ” : 2;370'386!‘;X^ -5,|dO, 78^^^  .15, 178 » 230 

V/heat  & wheat  & rye  : ; : : 

mixed  ; Bushel. 249 ,972  : , - 676  r022..,..:  • - 486 , 743 

Wheat  flour  Barrel.' ' Xi  . 307 18.7  : X - 478 535  : • 503 , 736 

Oats  : Bushel'V'"  4, 677,369  V " 458,543  ; 2,635.310 

Barley , ...  i,  T - 745,343  ; • 480.68,1  : 939,536 

Pye  " 529,482'  : 854.306  : 310.>341 

Corn  : » : 445,050  ; 118,863  ; 107,063 

Potatoes  , 8 ,666,- 727,. 5,144.974  ; 8,061,715 

Apples  & peaxs  Pourd'  : 41, 139, 320 ';34,  764,337  53,717,504 

Huts  ; " : 36,080.484  : 40,734,174  : 47,561,379 

Vegetable  oils  .137, 705,. .930,,. :.  ,86. 797, 307  ; 107,002.245 

Flax  - ' :'"'103,948,654‘'T‘  99,823,186'  : 344, 479, 784 

Forages  : " ; 408,013,479  : 546.632,113  : 579,407,020 


Compiled  from  Documents  Statisticues  sur  le  Coimnerce  de  la  ii'rance. 
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BSSL’I'ffi 'AKD  CONCLUSIONS. 


Live  years  of  reconstruction  and  readjustaent  furnish  a rather 
meager  basis  for  .conclusions.  Ho?/evef , the  post-war  data  on  French 
agriculture  point  in  rather  definite  directions.  Interpretations  of 
statistical  facts  contain  elements  of  opinion.  Perhaps  it  is  well  to 
keep  the  facts  and  the  opinions  separate.;  Ihe-  facts  are  these: 

Ihe  plowed  land  area  in  1922. was  less  than  before  the  war. 

This  area  has  .gradusUly  increased  since  1^19. 

Natural  meadows'- and  pastures  v/ ere  greater  in  1922  than  before 
the  wart  Both,  have,  I'ncreased  -since  1 91 9. 

There  has  been  little  change . in : area  of  vineyards. 

Forest  areas  are  greater  than  before  the  war  and  have  increased 
since  the  close,  of  the  war.  . . ' 

The  above  land  categories  occupy  over  95  per  cent  of  all  the 
agricultural  lands  of  France.  ;U;- 

Practica-ily  all  the  strictly  agricultural  land  in  the  invaded 
territory  has  been  restored  to  cultivation. 

Live  stock  is  .less  in  number  than  before  the  war,  but  is  gradu- 
ally increasing.  ....... 

Cere.als,  livestock  and  livestock  products  are  the  largest  items 
of  agricultural  imports. ‘ 

France  is  not  an  exporter  of  agricultural  products  in  large 
quantities.  ... 

Below  is  the  author's  inteipretawion  of  the  above  statistical 

facts . 

' The  agriculture  of  France  is  tending  toward  sel-f-sufficiencj^  in 
those  products  vrhich  are  fairly  v/ell  adapted  to  her  climatic  conditions 
The  well  defined  policy  of  the  government  to  encourage  wheat  production 
as  well  as  to  eliminate  waste  in  the  consumption  of  wheat  products  is 
tending  toward  self-sufficiency  in  cereal  production. 

Increased  areas  in  fallow,  meado^vs,  pastures  and  woods  are  the 
results  of  a shortage  of  farm  labor  together  with  a dwindling  r^’oral 


\f  Reference  is  made  here  to  only  those  products  of  which  France  pro- 
duces a portion  of  her  requirements.  Hence,  no  consideration  is 
given  to  her  imports  of  cotton  and  tropical  agricultural  products. 
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population.  These  are  indica.tions  that  man  labor  is  becoming  relatively 
more  scarce  than  is  land  area.  Hence,  areas  rni'st  tslce  the  pla.ce  of  men 
with  the  result  that  an  acre  produces  less  but  that  the  man  produces 
more.  The  above  indications  point  toward  increased  livestock  production. 
As  a.  result  one  may  reasonably  e.xpect  the  demand  for  foreign  meat  and 
meat  products  to  become  less.  . 

The  agricultural  production  of  Trance  in  1922  was  considerably 
less  than  during  the  five-year  period  immediately  preceding  the  war. 

Even  though  this  be  the  case,  it  is  quite  possible  for  her  more  exten- 
sive methods  to  feed  a population  declining  in  n‘ambers. 

The  figures  pertaining  to  the  production  of  material  things  may 

lean  toward  a declining  agriculture  in  Prance.  Hut  there  are  many  things 
of  an  immaterial  nature  which  lead  the  student  to  hesitate  in  adopting 

that  conclusion.  One  of  those  "things”  is  the  large  nomber  of  small 
holdings  indicative  of  the  many  people  who  are  actively  engaged  in  work- 
ing the  land  they  own  - a happy  circumstance. 

This  fact,  taken  together  with  the  proverbial  thiiftiness  of  tbe 
French  peasant  and  his  diligent  application  to  the  land,  tend  to  ma:.n- 
tain  a healthy  state  in  French  agriculture. 
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